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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


Some years ago, when I was teaching high school mathematics, a 
young man presented himself to me after school with uncharacteristic 
truculence. He made the rather startling announcement that he had no 
intention of writing an essay on the mathematical concept of function 
which I had assigned that day. He would, he said, rather take an F than 
delve into a subject that he found boring and utterly useless to what he 
imagined his future occupation might require. And then, because he was 
essentially a very nice young man, he apologized profusely for his 
obdurate stand. 

The class was a college preparation algebra class for gifted juniors. 
Writing about mathematical concepts, I knew, helped the students to 
understand them better and at a higher level of thought. It was impor- 
tant that Ross do the assignment. Equally important to me, however, was 
my commitment to nurturing my students’ sense of autonomy and 
efficacy. Ross and I would have to negotiate a way out of the dilemma. 

He was wearing a sweatshirt that featured a picture of Virginia 
Woolf on its front. Because he had often worn it before, I knew he liked 
Woolf. And because I too liked Woolf, I especially did not want this 
kindred spirit to take an F in class. “Why not,” I suggested, “write your 
essay in the style of Virginia Woolf?” After a moment of hesitation—was 
I just having a little joke at his expense?—Ross enthusiastically agreed 
to the experiment. 

The result was a wonderful essay, “The Missing Pages of Mrs. 
Dalloway.” In it, one of the central characters from Woolf's novel Mrs. 
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Dalloway, Septimus Warren Smith, a shell-shocked soldier just home 
from the front, tries to explain the concept of function to his adoring but 
uncomprehending Italian war bride, Rezia. He is at first unsuccessful in 
making her see what excites him so about mathematics. With a perspi- 
cacity rare among 17 year olds, Ross writes, 
Septimus knew his explanation was just that: a vapid, arid explana- 
tion, devoid of any emotion or fervor. Why did the War take this life out 
of him? His former philanthropy was replaced by a need for scientific 
explanation.... He realized that any further explanation he could offer 
Rezia into the idea of the one-to-one function would be the fierce final 
stand of his vitality, a desperate attempt to regain the life that was 
slowly seeping out of his body.! 


It would be nice to say that the A Ross earned on this essay translated 
into an A on the final examination. That it did not reflects not so much 
on what Ross learned as that the district curriculum guidelines made no 
provision for that learning. Learning that war, a strategic action aimed 
at an efficient and successful outcome, raises purposive-instrumental 
rationality to such a pitch that the what oughts of practical discourse 
are drained from the psyche was not one of the objectives for college 
preparation algebra that year. And yet, reading that paper and discuss- 
ing it later with its young author provided me with one of the most 
glorious moments of my teaching career. This, I have often thought, 
reflecting on it later, is what education truly is about. 

However, nothing in current rhetoric or in state and federal legisla- 
tion that seeks to “reform” education would encourage such an experi- 
ence. The polemos of contemporary educational ideology, writes one of 
our contributors to this issue, has become saturated with the instrumen- 
tal rationality of postmodernism. Valuing neutrality and objectivity, 
denying the great meta-narratives of myth that have given meaning to 
our lives, education viewed as technological praxis, writes Ilan Gur- 
Ze’ev, can only “ensure the organization ofa spiritless violence machine.” 
In his article, “Total Quality Management and Power/Knowledge Dialec- 
tics in the Israeli Army,” Gur-Ze’ev uses changes in the military knowl- 
edge of the Israeli Defense Force to illustrate the shift from modernism 
to postmodernism. Sounding a Heidigerrian note, he explicates the 
myths, images, and narratives that once grounded the Zionist project, a 
project whose telos was guaranteed by the heroic figure of the Israeli 
soldier. Today, Gur-Ze’ev contends, the forces of the market and of 
instrumental reason have shaped a different kind of soldier, one whose 
task is no longer grounded in the mythic and holy, but rather in the tenets 
of bureaucratic efficiency and professionalism. This shift has eroded 
what he calls the “common self-evidence” of Zionism with consequences 
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at best problematic. 

Gur-Ze’ev’s common self-evidences can be likened to Lyotard’s petits 
recits, the rules that govern a given domain of discourse. The problem for 
Lyotard is that, in the postmodern condition, denial of a unifying meta- 
narrative has produced a number of incommensurable discourse com- 
munities each with its own petit recit. A.T. Nuyen draws on Lyotard’s 
construct of the différend, the conflict that arises when discourses are so 
incommensurate that no rule of judgement can be found acceptable to 
each, to suggest that bridging such conflicts may require rethinking the 
structure of knowledge. In “Education for Imaginative Knowledge,” 
Nuyen notes that Lyotard commends the work of literary genius and 
avant garde artists as a source of “new presentations” that may help 
“present the unpresentable,” that which is necessarily silenced when a 
différend is present. Nuyen argues for a new category of knowledge, 
knowing-how-to-imagine, and, following Lyotard’s lead, provides a close 
reading of Kant’s aesthetics to suggest strategies for developing such 
knowledge.’ 

Certainly, one might argue that what is needed both to counter the 
effects of instrumental rationality and to stimulate the process of 
knowing-how-to-imagine is a renewed commitment to what was once 
called a liberal education. The term has an almost old-fashioned reso- 
nance today, although it has recently been forcefully defended by David 
Bromwich, among others.* Ronald Mawby, borrowing from T.S. Eliot, 
calls a rigorous liberal education “rare, unpopular, and desirable,” and in 
his piece, “The Dying Vine,” suggests why all three adjectives are indeed 
apt descriptors. Students, he argues, do not arrive at college with the 
skills, habits, and attitudes necessary to undertake such an education. 
Worse, they have “grossly misconceivied]” what education is, based on 
the ineffectiveness of pre-college educational experiences and their own 
tendencies to sloth. Finally, students vaguely apprehend the dangers to 
“the established order of their lives” that a liberal education represents. 
Described as a “radical and frightening transformation,” liberal educa- 
tion as explicated by Mawby produces a genuine thoughtfulness which 
more than anything may innoculate us from the ghettoization implicit in 
postmodernism’s multiple and incommensurate discourses. 

Mawby does not suggest that the path of a liberal education is easy 
and certainly few have willingly or successfully undergone its “radical 
and frightening transformation.” Moti Nissani, in “Can the Persistence 
of Misconceptions be Generalized and Explained?,” contends that itis not 
only poorly educated and slothful undergraduates who resist radical 
transformation of their thought. Misconceptions resistant to change, 
even in the face of compelling evidence to the contrary, are a nearly 
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universal phenomenon, he argues, whose roots are psychological. Nissani 
provides a variety of cases of what he calls “conceptual inflexibility” from 
different quarters, then identifies psychological factors that may con- 
tribute to that inflexibility. Although brief—Nissani refers to his work as 
a note—this piece sheds a different and perhaps complementary light on 
the difficulty inherent in overcoming the the différends which mark our 
pluralist culture. 

It is also a complex culture, and education—as an importnat element 
of culture—shares in that complexity. In “Educational Reform: A Com- 
plex Matter” by Sherrie Reynolds and Kathleen Martin, the authors 
argue that efforts aimed at reforming education have either ignored the 
complexity of the educational enterprise or have attempted to impose an 
inappropriate order upon it. Drawing on the theory of complex systems 
in science, they note the tendency of complex systems to undergo 
spontaneous self-organization, an adaptive response to the multifarious 
influences that act on a complex system. The balance between the 
stability of the old system and the creativity inherent in the new lies 
along acontinuum between limits, amovement they aptly describe as the 
edge of chaos. True educational reform, they suggest, must consist in 
defining those conditions that exist at the edge of chaos and promote its 
creative responses. 

Andrew Askland also addresses the issue of educational reform in his 
article entitled “Fostering Market Competence.” Although he does not 
couch his argument in these terms, Askland can be read as advocating 
reform measures that will resolve the différend between the discourses 
of what he calls “the problematic poor” and the rest of us. The author 
characterizes the difference in discourse as one of market competence. 
The problematic poor are so thoroughly estranged from the practices and 
values of the market that they not only lack the means to overcome their 
state of poverty but are unpersuaded of their own deficits. Askland 
attributes this to the relative isolation of the poor and argues that 
effective education must intervene to afford the problematic poor expo- 
sure to multiple ideas, values, and to provide them with “reasonable 
choices.” That is, the poor, to escape their poverty, must be given the 
opportunity to experience a great diversity of discourses. 

That the problematic poor are resistant to this diversity, as Askland 
suggests, highlights what has always been a central conundrum for 
American democracy: How can we respect diversity, avail ourselves of its 
benefits, and at the same time promote unity? The question, writes Ben 
Burks, took on special significance in the early years of this century when 
record numbers of immigrants struggled between assimilation into the 
new culture and determined maintenance of the old. Further, although 
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the metaphor of America as the great Melting Pot was widely touted, for 
African-Americans assimilation proved difficult and elusive. In his 
piece, “Unity and Diversity through Education: A Comparison of the 
Thought of W.E.B. DuBois and John Dewey,” Burks explores the work of 
two great thinkers whose efforts took place during a time when the grand 
meta-narrative epigrammatically captured in the words e pluribus 
unum still held the “commmon self-evidences” of our national identity. 
Although they both wrote persuasively to support such a narrative, 
DuBois would soon part company with Dewey. In his later call for black 
solidarity and black self-sufficiency, for “parallel development in sepa- 
rate spheres,” DuBois foreshadowed the différends of unresolved racism. 
Life for Septimus Warren Smith, as construed by my student, 
consisted in his abilty to transcend the cultural and linguistic gulf 
between himself and Rezia, to convey to her not only the arid utility of 
mathematics but also its passion. It was a struggle on the edge of chaos, 
a struggle the novel’s original author, Virginia Woolf, characterized as 
one for self-reorganization in response to the ex-soldier’s war experi- 
ences. It was a struggle to be reassimilated into London society, to the 
reconcile the différend between Smith and those who had not gone to 
war. And when he was unable to present the unpresentable, Woolf 
caused her protagonist to hurl himself from a window, crashing to his 
death on the pavement below. It is, I think, the lesson of this issue. 


Notes 


1. Ross Collin, The Missing Pages of Mrs. Dalloway, Unpublished manuscript, 
1994. 

2. For a closer reading of Lyotard’s The Differend see A.T. Nuyen, “Postmodern 
Education as Sublimation.” Educational Theory 46:1 (Winter 1996). 

3. David Bromwich, Politics by Other Means (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1991). 
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Total Quality Management 
and Power/Knowledge Dialectics 
in the Israeli Army 


Ilan Gur-Ze’ev 
Haifa University 


Since its inception in the Middle East, violence has not been for Israeli 
society only a precondition for fulfilling the Zionist idea, but one of her 
essential dimensions. As with any national existence, this is the precondi- 
tion for the development of collective identity and the existence of the new 
Jewish identity, being in opposition to historic Judaism, the Arab identity, 
and, within the ruins of her villages, the memories and aspirations of the 
Palestinians who became “the Jews” for the secular Israelis. 

Zionist-Jewish violence has many ramifications: historical memory, 
devotion, funding, international support and a caring Diaspora, and a 
prosperous economy. These have been translated to the military force too. 

Since the beginning of Zionism and through the growth of the Jewish 
state, the Israeli army has not been only a defense instrument, a military 
organization that undertakes orders and realizes them automatically 
with no general considerations and with no social obligations. On the one 
hand, social dedication and national consciousness did not make the 
Israeli army into a threatening organization that directly influenced the 
nation’s establishment. It was not an organization that interfered 
concurrently and extensively in political life and from time to time made 
aputsch. Yet, on the other hand, traditionally, the Israeli army was never 
neutral towards the grand national tasks;' it was one of the essential 
components in realizing the hegemony of Zionist ideology and shaping 
the Israeli society. 

Presenting knowledge as symbolic violence,” we would like to show 
the changing status of knowledge in the West at the end of the 20th 
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century by using the Israeli example. We will present the images and 
functions of military knowledge in the Israeli “defense” forces since the 
beginning of the century until the recent acceptance of Total Quality 
Management (TQM) in the Israeli army as an organizational system that 
will also be the base for producing new images of military knowledge, 
new educational ideology, and a foundation for the new Israeli subject. 

The production of the new Israeli subject and the new images of 
relevant knowledge as the manifestation of the victory of instrumental 
rationality over objective reason in the Israeli realm is only a test case for 
a global evolution. Examining the implementation of the TQM in the 
Israeli army (IDF) will enable us to evaluate the violent co-existence of 
modernist and postmodernist knowledge. The educational force of the 
new images of knowledge in the army will enable us to reconsider the 
dialectics of knowledge and power in a specific test case. 

The specific case we are studying here is to be understood in light of 
a general theory of knowledge. According to our theory,* what was 
traditionally called Spirit manifests itself as co-existence between any 
question and all (possible) answers in all discourses. Spirit polarized 
constitutes different realms of common self-evidence to different speech 
communities that are empowered and at the same time manipulated by 
systems that dwell in every realm of common self-evidence. Each realm 
of common self-evidence is able to produce more than one system and its 
related ideologies.* 

It is possible for women and men to replace one ideology with 
another: aggressive symbolic exchange is part and parcel of their exist- 
ence. At the same time, this aggressive symbolic exchange is also a 
struggle that has its social, economic, national, and military representa- 
tions. The polemos is immanent to the ideological struggle. This is true 
between the inhabitants of a certain system and between representa- 
tives of different systems and their related ideologies. But as changes are 
possible in this battle of life and death, it is impossible to depart from one 
realm of common self-evidence to another. This is so since realms of 
common self-evidence are closed and totally strange to each other. In 
other words, their battle is indirect and human consciousness does not 
fight in their service against their enemies as it does in the struggle 
between rival systems. Realms of common self-evidence do not have 
battalions of educators and armies, and that is one of the manifestations 
of the power of their violence, since they create the preconditions for the 
aggression that plays with the men and women who fight in the name of 
“their” systems. 

While human beings are creations of the educational power of “their” 
systems, they are also the ones who reproduce, reform, and destroy the 
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systems that govern them, restrain them, and enrich their potentials of 
self-realization. Man as a subject and object of human violence, as an 
ideal and enemy to raise against, is manipulated by Spirit’s cunning,° 
which manifests itself through the creative violence of the systems that 
manipulate their servants who struggle against each other and against 
themselves, their Zionist self included. Systems develop, grow old, and 
die from senility or are destroyed by aggressive young systems that 
collide with them. A system’s death is a rare moment of revelation of the 
realm of common self-evidence. The disintegration of the realm of common 
self-evidence into nothingness is not an unproductive death: This power is, 
rather, a cessation of Spirit’s hiding, which exploits the violence of the 
fertility and creativity of the human death economy in the service of its 
continued hiding behind the archetypes of the present system. 

Conceptually and historically, it turned out that a self-constitution 
like that the Zionist project promised was not possible except through the 
fertilization of a Palestinian national identity and the collision with it. 
This collision was a vital element in the determination of the special 
character of the Palestinian uprising and its development in the last 
hundred years. In the service of Spirit’s cunning, the two antagonists 
manifested and orchestrated their ideologies, each being nothing but a 
necessary secretion of their common death economy. 

This is a struggle on an arena that is common but not mutual for the 
adversaries that activate their violence against each other as part of the 
way to create, present, and sophisticate their own consciousness, iden- 
tities, and collective symbolic, and other power apparatus. This ideologi- 
cal effort also includes securing control of the archetype for cultural, 
social, economic, and political potentials. Using this apparatus and 
potential enables the reproduction and advancement of the Israeli 
system against its Arab rival. These possibilities are orchestrated through 
the struggle against the constitution of the “other’s” collective self- 
conscious and identity, and even against the very existence of the other 
as “other.” This otherness determines the archetype’s identity and 
negates the selfhood of the national consciousness that demands the 
correlation between collective self-consciousness and the borders and 
identity of “her” archetype from a geographic point of view as well as from 
the symbolic point of view. This logic is enforced by the categorical 
imperative of the self-constitution of each collective identity as a na- 
tional, cultural, and social entity through the elimination of the “other’s” 
power in all its manifestations: destroying the “other’s” potential to 
reveal and manifest special interests, historical memory, and other 
cultural, social, and military dimensions of power. The determined 
blindness of the rival parties is very productive and constitutes their 
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conception of the service they are obliged to give to “their” systems. The 
ideologies are a deviant of the system and are not to be simply reduced 
to an outcome of economic-social conditions. As such, they manifest the 
realm of common self-evidence. 

In Western modernist tradition, the struggle against the “exterior 
other” is parallel to a combat against the “internal other”: a struggle over 
the control of the borders of the speech community, over governing the 
interests, educational practices, and the legitimacy of the maintenance 
and reproduction of the private and social body. This discursive play 
includes symbolic and practical violence, violence that is concerned with 
the constitution of the legitimate goals of the system’s inhabitancy. This 
play also contains an inhabitable conflict over the ability to control and 
operate the focuses of social and cultural capital, over the capability to 
determine the dominant collective identity and the ability to marginalize 
deviating identities, as it includes approptiation of social and cultural 
capital and determination ofits borders. In each system the determining 
power in this struggle is manifested in the ability to construct the 
legitimate interpretation apparatus of socially relevant knowledge for 
each speech community; this is a life and death fight over the character 
of the educator as an executioner, judge, healer, interpreter, hero, and a 
sophisticated producer-consumer (or a certain combination of these). 
This struggle is not to be limited to legitimating the judgment of the 
“other” and producing practices for the continuation of the “external” 
fight against him: we are dealing here with a total war about the birth, 
recollection, and murder of knowledge which produces/eliminates hu- 
man beings, their emotions, identities and enemies. 

This struggle has an “internal” social face: a struggle over self-identity 
and collective consciousness of each speech community, a struggle over 
dominance in one’s speech community, its enemies, ways of self-represen- 
tation, and practical treatment. This is a struggle over open possibilities of 
appropriating the reconstruction, interpretation, and face of the “other’s” 
voice and history. This power/knowledge dialectic is the battle over the 
“other’s” locus, which is at the same token a struggle over his identity’s 
place, symbolically and therefore also practically. 

This process, which formulates the specific attributes of the system’s 
ideologies, is fertilized through contact with agents of rival ideologies; 
from its side, this process fertilizes its agents’ internal world, their 
jargon, their images of the “enemy,” and their acceptance of required 
violence as relevant and legitimate in a specific historical stage. 

We will try to show the Israeli-Palestinian case as a reflection of a 
general social-cultural development that transforms the present coexist- 
ence between the rival systems of modernity. We will try to present the 
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context of the transformation that modernity is suffering in this histori- 
cal stage. Our interest is to present how advanced capitalism’s transfor- 
mation (which is one of the central representations of instrumental 
reason) reflects new constructs of the link between Spirit, the traditional 
Western realm of common self-evidence, and local social-cultural sys- 
tems. We will show how the present development of modernity and the 
evolution of a postmodern condition brings about the consciousness that 
will see itself as obliged to new military and educational theories and to 
new forms and practices of violence: this is in accordance with current 
technological and administrative needs. This general problematic will be 
evaluated in a specific context, that of the national conflict between Israelis 
and Palestinians, and in an even more specific context, in the context of the 
current revolution in the philosophy of education in the IDF. 

There is no essential difference between the violence of the educators 
and the violence of the military. Especially since the French revolution, 
the army is totally impotent without sufficient power of its constitutive 
ideology in the system it serves and manifests. The reproduction of 
knowledge and images of knowledge are therefore vital to the livelihood 
of the tyranny of the system over its servants. This is principally clear in 
times of a braking realm of common self-evidence. The history of 
education in the Israeli army reflects it with a special clarity. This is so 
since the violent coexistence with Arab neighbors revitalized the mod- 
ernist dimensions of the Zionist ideology, while the Israeli economy as a 
Western developed economy reflects the gathering forces of a 
postmodernist social and cultural condition. In this paper we will 
concern ourselves with the violent dialectic that is being manifested in 
the implementation of TQM. In the Israeli army and the constitution of 
a totally new representation of knowledge in the process of the current 
production of the new Zionist subject. This is an article on violence in the 
educational theory of the IDF, but this is also an article that concerns a 
central part of a general theory of knowledge of which the IDF will be just 
an example. 


In his book, Samson,° Ze’ev Zabotinsky presented the ideal of the 
new Jew in Zionist revisionism in light of the spiritual character of 
Samson: 


Tell them in my name two things, the first one is this: Iron. Let them 
in-build in the iron everything they have: their money and Sinn, their 
oil and flocks, wives and daughters. Everything should be in-builded in 
the iron. There is nothing more precious than the iron...and the second 
thing they would not understand, but they have to hurry and under- 
stand it. The second thing is a king. 
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Aba Hahimeir, the leader of “Brit. Habirionim” (“the covenant of the 
outlaws”) and one of the great admirers of Zabotinsky, was concerned 
with the educational aim of “Beitar” (1928): Tel Hai!, the leaflet of 
Beitar’s central headquarters in Erez Israel, was stripped of the thoughts 
of the Buberianism and Borochovism, showing them naked. We will 
present the nakedness of the defeatism that is inbuilt in the foundation 
of Zionist policy. Tell Hai! tries to bring to the youth the ideas that were 
preached in the end of the 19th century and in the beginning of the 20th 
century by Yalagin “Between the Lion’s Teeth” and “Zidkijah in thePrison,” 
by Berdizevski in “In Front of Apollo’s Statue,” by Shneor in “In the Eve 
of,” and by Jacob Hacohen, the poet of the “Birionim.” The thoughts on 
the healthy nationalism, namely, the views on Jewish policy as they were 
presented by the greatest of our cultural renaissance—not just for mere 
talking—were presented. “Tell Hai! of Beitar will strive to give the 
Hebrew youth a gentleman’s and citizen’s education. Instead of the mob 
will appear the public; instead of the hachsternick the knight; instead of 
the “comrade,” the citizen; instead of dust-man, the “battalion.” 

In the first appearance of Habirion (April 17, 1932), it is explicitly 
declared that the Hebrew soldier is the new educator for the people, and 
the educators are selected from the history of Jewish military heroism: 
our teachers and educators will be Johanan from Gush Halav, Elahazar 
Ben Yair from Mezada, David Harehuveni, and Sarah Haronson. Special 
attention is devoted to self-sacrificing heroes; heroes that internalize the 
violence they intend to execute against the “other.” This acceptance of 
violence is explicit in Hachimeir’s “the third stage” (October 18, 1935): 
“Zionism,” he writes in his article, “is not a matter of self well-being. 
Zionism is an altar that one should climb into and there one should be a 
burnt-offering.”* 

He demands “Zionism of self-sacrifice”? that will constitute the 
future Jewish state. In that state, Ahimeir dreams to see a spiritual 
army: 


[T]he future Israeli army will have to be a conscious army, like the 
caliph Omar’s Muslim army, that overtook the Near East and the north 
of Africa. Our Ideal must be Cromwell’s army in the days of the English 
revolution. In this army, the hands did not abandon the gun nor the 
bible. The more the army will know what he is struggling for, the more 
will rise his enthusiasm and fanaticism. Our army will not be a 
mechanical army nor an army of automates."° 


From a positivist point of view, these are marginal tendencies in the 
Israeli public of the 1930s and the 1940s. Such a view is regularly 
conceptualized into a popular claim according to which one should divide 
the Israeli “right” and “left” conceptions of violence as essentially differ- 
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ent. The protagonists of the claim for the fundamental different concep- 
tion of violence in the Zionist left and right could point to central 
moments of general national violent ecstasy in the Israeli public, such as 
the 1982 war in Lebanon, “the peace for Galilee war,” as it is generally 
called in Israel. We prefer arguments that are centered in a general 
theory of knowledge. We are interested in the daily appearance of 
ecstasy, in the good-willed nursing of violence and its production and re- 
production as a regulative idea in the Israeli collective consciousness. 

The formation of the state of Israel in 1948 introduced a new setting 
to the internal disagreement concerning the status and the orientation 
of the army in the rapidly forming Israeli society and culture. The 
controversies between Socialist Zionism headed by Ben-Gurion and anti- 
Socialist Zionism headed by Zabotinsky’s epigons had developed consid- 
erably within the framework of the national consensus. 

What in the Israeli epos is called “the war of independence” offered 
a clear presentation of the Ben-Gurionist conception of violence. In a 
conference of his party “mapaii” on January 6, 1948, he declared that “in 
these days, hochmat Israel (Israel’s wisdom, Jewish philosophy) is the 
wisdom of war” and that “the war is not only the supreme examination 
of power, but also of the will to life.” This was put forth not as part of the 
Jewish conception of the stand of (Jewish) man in the world, as part of 
a militaristic philosophy of history but vice versa, as its conscious 
negation: 


This philosophy is abomination for Judaism as we understand and, as 
I conceive, the wise man of Israel and its prophets had. We need the 
craft of war since we do not have any other choice—since it was forced 
on us...it is a must that we will undertake the burden of war and 
manifest a will to win. And we will undertake it precisely because war 
for us is not a goal for its sake, and we see in war a terrible and damned 
thing. We are obliged to war only because of a compulsory situation— 
and war and victory are but an apparatus to something else, and this 
“something” is what will give us the advantage our enemies and the 
adorers of immortality are lacking: a vision of life, vision of indepen- 
dence, liberty, equality and freedom—to the Jewish nation and to all 
the world’s people."! 


In this light the declaration of the transit government was founded 
on May 31, 1948, announcing the formation ofzva hahagana leisrael (the 
Israeli Defense Force—IDF). Explicitly, the declaration establishing the 
IDF is grounded as an antithesis to the Zabotinscian conception of 
violence. The constitution of the IDF is presented in the constitutive text 
as part of an evolutionary realization of the prophet’s spirit to a totally 
peaceful reality.'? Noticeable in this vision is a moral commitment and 
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a broad anti-functionalism conception of the duties and aims of the 
Jewish soldier. In this respect there is a common ground between the 
philosophy of Ben-Gurion, Zabotinsky, and Aba Ahimeir. This attitude 
stands in severe contradiction to the current IDF military philosophy. 

In his farewell letter to the IDF (November 7,1953), the educational 
duties of the army are introduced “to be a melting pot the Jews coming 
from all Diaspora, gathering together at the homeland from all the 
world’s corners, being the formative force for an united nation, uprooted 
in her rich heritage from her past and the vision of her prophetic 
future.”'* And this, in the face of a reality where “most of our people are 
from a Jewish point of view nothing but dust.” The traditional modernist 
educational ethos of forming an ideal, alternative collective through 
styled and well-disciplined organizational violence, is not to be reduced 
to melting pot ideology. Implicitly, here we are confronted with the 
conception of the realization of the idea of the Sabra and the production 
of the new Jewish subject as an anti-militarist pioneer-warrior who 
wields power in order to master and fertilize the space that will become 
Eretz Israel, the land of Israel. This creative aggression constitutes the 
new reality while creating the new Jew as ahalutzin such astrength that 
he will be purified of any remnants of the Diaspora. 

Those who are interested in dividing between “leftist Zionism” and 
“right-oriented Zionism” will probably denote this Ben-Gurionist orien- 
tation as the most significant dimension in the thought on violence in the 
philosophy of Ben-Gurion, Tabenkin, Izechack Sade, Yahari, and 
Altermann, separating these “leftist” Zionists from the conception of 
violence of the right wing counterparts, the pilosophy of Zabotinsky, 
Hachimeir, and Eldad. We would not agree. We will negate this concep- 
tion in two levels of argumentation. In the first one, we will claim that 
declared anti-militarism is not necessarily a negation of violence; we will 
claim that the Ben-Gurionist anti-militarism is rooted merely in a 
different ideal of violence, not in an essential different praxis. The 
violence conception of the Zionist left is grounded on an ideal of violence 
that avoids direct, heroic confrontation and looks for a praxis that will 
paralyze its victims in such a way that it will avoid using military means, 
except in very rare cases. The conceptions of “conquering labor” (from the 
Palestinians working for the British government or other Jewish set- 
tlers), “Judaisation of the country” and other central Zionist conceptions 
unite the Zionist “left” and “right” in such a way that makes the 
construction of the differences problematic. The “left’s” conception of 
violence was the basis for the articulation of the self-conception of the 
IDF and its traditional educational project. Here we should not look just 
for the reconstruction of Zionist ideology of violence as part of an 
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explanation for its violent coexistance with its Palestinian “other.” 
According to our argument, we have to look for the reconstruction of the 
violence of the system; the theory and practice of the violence of the IDF 
has to be seen as one of the manifestations of the manipulations of a 
specific system that enslaves its objects (the Zionist subject and its 
Palestinian addressee). By struggling, fulfilling, and defending the 
realization of central concepts of the ruling Zionist ideology as “inhabit- 
ing the country” and “Judaising of the land,” the object of the system 
reproduces it and is produced by it. This violence, as is the Palestinian 
counter-violence, is a productive element of the system which fulfills 
itself as a manifestation of the current realm of common self-evidence. 
Therefore, it is impossible to divide this violence against the Palestinian 
“other” and the violence towards the land from other practices of violence 
such as writing history and other textbooks, struggling for reproducing 
the consciousness that is reproducing the current dominating system 
and its realm of common self-evidence by destroying the “other’s” 
memory, history, and material possessions. If this is true for the sublime 
and styled violence, it is twice as true for the direct organized force, the 
army. Therefore, it is no coincidence that the IDF has traditionally had 
such a great educational mission. Even today, after the great evolution 
that we will reconstruct, the IDF is one of the greatest publishing houses 
in Israel, publishing “non-military” texts, functioning as the greatest 
educational force in Israel. 


It was Ben-Gurion who formed the basic concepts, the limits, and the 
declared aims of the IDF to which the army is explicitly obliged even 
today. According to Ben-Gurion: 


All the Israeli education should be directed to the aim of raising a 
generation of pioneers. These pioneers should be educated to see the 
greatest mission in rebuilding the county’s resonation, overcoming 
nature’s powers in the land, in the sea, and in the air and creating in the 
homeland an economy, society, and culture...to totally destroy the gaps 
between the different communities and exiles, and elevating men and 
women who serve in its ranks...to the promising peak that awaits us." 


This conception was common in the main discourse in Israeli culture; 
as for the Left, there was a prominent critique of the ever-growing 
militarisation of Israeli culture and its nets of symbols, and on the Right 
the Zabotinsky-Hachimeir persistent call for seeing an imposing task in 
what Zabotinsky called “dying—or conquering the mountain” as a way 
of life.!° As for Ahimeir, it was more than that, it was the aim of life; as 
for Ernst Juenger at about the same time, when he saw humanity 
striving to build the Babylon tower with blood’* and saw the military 
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struggle as the king of human feelings.'’ The Zionist hegemony represen- 
tation of Trumpeldor’s “it is worthy to die for our country” is different 
from that of Ahimeir, for in the hegemony (socialist) Zionist rhetoric 
being killed in battle was not an aim for itself although it was praised. For 
Juenge, heroism in the battlefield and dying a hero was a supreme ideal 
since collective straggle, the war, was the greatest ideal-“being killed for 
something you believe in is the greatest fulfilling” even if it is a sacrifice 
for a mistake. This is so since “the thing is nothing and the commitment 
is everything” and “the fantasy and the world are one, and the one who 
dies for a mistake, still is an hero.”'* To our succeeding reconstruction, 
concerning relevant ideals and developments in the Israeli army it is 
worthwhile to mention Juenger’s polarization between the “Arbeiter” 
(workingman) and the “Waldgaenger” (forest traveler), the writer, the 
individual, the Fuerer, to whom the “forest” is a place of freedom. The 
opposite is said about “the technical Principe” as manifested in the 
enslaved modern collective who lost Mythos and Mysterien of mother- 
land, lost original-powers that strive for danger and heroic death. 
Ahimeir demanded the spiritualization of sacred/conquering violence in 
which the total obedience to the ruler/commander and the will for self- 
sacrifice will be praised. “Our movement,” he writes on Beitar, “is not a 
flock, its a battalion.”’’ 

This concept is represented in Uri Zvi Grinberg’s song, “There Is One 
Truth and Not Two,” a song that is to be seen as one of the better 
philosophical representations of Beitar’s philosophy of education: 


Your forefathers thought: a land is not to be bought by money/one is 
baying the tilled soil and brandish in it a pick-axe. And I say: money 
does not buy a land/and with the pick-axe one also digs and buries his 
dead...and one day will come when from Egypt’s river to the Ephrastus/ 
and from the sea till beyond Mohav my Men will climb/and they will call 
my enemies to the last battle, and blood will be to determine who will 
be the only one who masters here.”° 


As we have seen in Ernst Juenger also, Grinberg demands the unifica- 
tion of violence and mythos, sword, and feather: “...Poetry and sword. Not 
this one without the other!””! A (secular) total devotion was an 
uncompromized educational demand between the socialist pioneers in 
Israel, the Haluzim. As one of them wrote: 


[W]e have to create a new living religion, religion of devotion, we will 
constitute ahead of us grand ideals and we will sacrifice ourselves for 
them...I am striving...for great devotion for life religion that has a 
supreme vision, devotion to the degree of hermits and sacrifice that will 
enable us to change ourselves.” 
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Like Juenger, Grinberg, Ahimeir, Zabotinsky, Begin, Ben-Gurion, 
Hazanm, and Altermann understood that a nation’s life is in need of 
myths, creative symbols that are energetic enough to activate the 
nation’s soul to a life and death struggle, and this is their educational 
philosophy’s foundation. Nietzsche knew it,”* Heidegger knew it,”* but 
current Western culture forgets it. In the face of the annihilation of 
absolute values, objective truths and the actual social and cultural 
possibility of an autonomous subject that could have restored life to 
Enlightenment thinker’s utopia, Western culture sinks into aimless 
desires. The object swallows the subject. 

Ultimately, the Zionist philosophy of education was based on a 
modernistic realm of common self-evidence that vitalized systems in 
which ideologies produced human commitment to retain sets of values 
and knowledge-images and bodies of knowledge that did not totally obey 
parameters of profit-loss, efficiency-inefficiency, practical-unpractical, 
but on the contrary, made them possible and negated them.” The 
presence of these was vital to the system’s telos. This philosophy of 
education included suitable theoretical means for the grounding of 
suitable manipulations for the enabling of the Zionist subject’s accep- 
tance of military service’s superiority as a vocation and not as a profes- 
sion. It emphasized modesty, striving for honor, bravery, and total 
devotion to the Zionist narrative’s supreme ideals that included a vivid 
radical interpretation of Judaism as a secular-socialist project. Until the 
late 1970s, there were no serious cracks visible in the Israeli system, and 
these ideals still had real vitality: formulating it generally, there was a 
consistency between the hegemonic Israeli philosophy of education and 
the IDF’s as an integral part of Israeli society and the modernist meta- 
narrative that formulates it. 

Since the Six Day War /1967 war, and especially since the beginning 
of the 1980s, the ideological part of the Israeli system has started to 
crack.”° Certain social groups, in which we can pinpoint middle class 
representatives as senior bureaucrats, technicians, young merchants, 
and generally the economically better-off as well as those in free occupa- 
tions and others, caught the sense of the collapse of the traditional realm 
of common self-evidence and its local (Zionist) modernist system and the 
evolution of a new, postmodernist realm of common self-evidence that 
came into being.”’ Popular reception of images, symbols, and desires 
denoted this evolution that eroded both what was traditionally called 
(Western) high culture and the halutz-Sabra ideology; wealth and 
power’s relevant images that were transferred by television series like 
Dynasty and Dallas became very relevant. Traditional mythological 
figures and Zionist culture heroes, like A.D. Gordon, Trumpeldor, and 
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Meir Har Zion, were openly rejected as irrelevant; instead figures like 
Michael Jackson, Madonna, and their Israeli counterparts were chosen. 

Basically, the Zionist philosophy of education was formed by moder- 
nity as a central manifestation of the Western realm of self-evidence. It 
produced a unique system, in which there existed a total heroic commit- 
ment to values and knowledge concepts that did not obey such param- 
eters as profit-loss, efficiency-inefficiency, practical-unpractical. As part 
of advancing capitalism, naturally, these were present in the civil 
society’s world, but they were secondary to high culture and the collective 
ideals and myths that were vivid and fertile, especially in times of crisis 
and military conflicts. The active presence of these myths, desires, fears, 
hopes, and concepts was vital to the telos of the Zionist project that 
understood the individual and collective Zionist reality in the yet-non- 
existence, in the utopian totally different. This philosophy of education 
included relevant theoretical means for the constitution of effective 
educational manipulations that were necessary.” They were indispens- 
able to ensure the reception and identification with it. In other words, 
they were vital for the production of the Zionist subject as a violence 
focus. It includes, naturally, accepting military service as a vocation and 
not as a profession. It also includes the denotation of personal modesty, 
national honor, and the presentation of heroism and devotion to 
modernism’s grand ideals as presented by the Zionist dominant narra- 
tive. Until the late 1970s, traditional Zionist myths were generally still 
alive and were able to produce the (“internal” and “external”) required 
amounts of violence that were accepted as “needed” by the reality of 
coexistence with the Arab world and the Palestinian population. At that 
time it was still possible, because there existed a sufficient correlation 
between the philosophy of education in the IDF and the suggestive power 
of the hegemonic Zionist meta-narrative and its standing in central 
concepts of modernity. 

But for almost a generation, the socialist and (political) liberal ideals 
of modernity have become problematized and even irrelevant in the 
Israeli system. During the same time, the cultural, social, and political 
traditional elite of the labor movement, and in its peak the representa- 
tives of the kibbutzim, completely lost its self-confidence and socioeco- 
nomic power focuses as well.” 

As elsewhere in the West, the new elites in Israel were also part and 
parcel of modernity; the new cultural and technocratic groups repro- 
duced the traditional Zionist jargon. They represented modernity’s 
weariness in the form of functionalist “pragmatism.” Parallel to the 
dying (atheist) Zionist myths, arch-religious and ultra-nationalist alter- 
natives emerged.” This nationalistic religiosity inherited the aggres- 
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siveness and vitality of such traditional Zionist myths as the socialist 
farmer-warrior (halutz) and the Jewish fascist gentleman-soldier as a 
worrier who represents hadar, Jewish chivalry.*! The military concept of 
the new religious ultra-nationalistic alternative has many roots, but a 
special role is played here by the impact of the thought of Rabbi Zevi 
Jehuda Hakhoen Kook. Continuing from Rabbi Habraham Zevi Kook, he 
synthesizes the religiosity of the Torah, Israel, and Erez Israel under a 
divine project” in which secular history becomes part of a grand teleo- 
logical divine history. The State of Israel becomes, under such a conception, 
a vital element of the cosmic revelation of God, and the military aggression 
of the IDF becomes part of worshipping the Lord, that is, holy violence.** 
This conception is to be seen already in the religious-poetic glorification of 
violence in Grinberg, a former culture hero of the Israeli (nonreligious) 
right. In his “Memorial Vision to the Tribes of Israel” he writes: 


There are no perfect for mastery as Jews, there are no gracious as 
they...no one will fit more than they to boast the crown of world-rolling. 
There is no other mountain in the world but mount Moria to climb up 
to Jerusalem. There is no one but us to herald the tidings of the future 
on mount Moria to the peoples and to the world, to grant a new religion 
of yearning and new everlasting expressions to man...*4 


The social milieu of Grinberg’s writings was basically secular and his 
thought, as the that of Ahchimeir, was gradually neglected even by the 


Israeli extreme right. Rabbi Zevi Gerinberg himself was conscious of the 
even greater irreievancy of his philosophy to the Israelis of the 1967 
generation and he ceased writing on the new religion of heroism. The cult 
of tragic Jewish heroism came to a halt, colliding with the new civic 
religion that started to develop in the 1950s. But the rhetoric of mysti- 
cism of violence did not die out; rather, it transformed itself under the 
new conditions. Jewish heroism and sacred violence have been revital- 
ized as a special trend in Jewish religious thinking in Israel. Some 
factions of it, like that of Rabbi Meir Kahane, came back to Grinberg’s 
Ideas and refertilized them.* 

This conception is heralded by a vivid growing minority in Israeli 
society. Over the last 20 years, there has been a constant change in the 
social-cultural formation of the army: as many Kibbutzim youth are less 
interested in a military career, and especially in the “special units,” their 
place is gradually being taken over by religious ultra-nationalists who 
see themselves as Rabbi Kook’s pupils. Is the fate of Israeli society going 
to be similar to that of Iran? I think the basic conditions are so different 
that it is hard to take it as a realistic option. But that does not mean that 
the essence of the Iranian transformation would not manifest itselfin the 
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Israeli arena: the erosion of the current realm of common self-evidence 
would have to be manifested in total transformation of the current Israeli 
system and be succeeded by a new, fundamental, vivid system. 

Ironically, the dialectic that we are reconstructing between the 
relations of the Israeli political elite (whose jargon is still basically a 
traditional modernist-nationalistic one) and the army (between the 
traditional ideological trends and the new, “neutral,” professionalism- 
functionalist conceptual developments) was taking place in a very 
special situation: the growing Palestinian uprising (the “intifada”), that 
challenged the relative comfort of the Israeli repression of the Palestin- 
ian population and shook the Isreali collective self-confidence and 
presently culminated in a new violent social-political situation that is 
called “the peace process.” 

In Israel of today, the apparent triumph of instrumental reason 
within the framework of the positivist ideology and its “anti-ideological” 
performative conclusions, suits the current situation in the West when 
national conflicts are becoming more sublime, collective solidarity is 
diminishing, and the direct, conscious confrontation with the “other” is 
minimized. One of the peculiar originalities of the Israeli reality is that 
in it, in parallel to the direct military/social/economic/symbolic confron- 
tation with the Palestinians (who produce counter-ideological responses), 
a new consciousness is forming in Israeli society. This new collective 
consciousness is anti-collectivist, pragmatic, functionalistic, and “neu- 
tral” towards values and collective solidarity and aims.*° This Western 
spirit of our generation finds in the secular Israeli society a very fertile 
ground since the 1980s. In the Israeli society of the 1990s this ideology 
is gathering momentum and is attractive to ever greater numbers in 
Israeli (secular-Jewish) society, who have become tired of the Zionist 
system and the enlightenment’s entire project. This essentially modern- 
ist trend is facing another “neutral” orientation: a postmodernist rejec- 
tion of the entire Western realm of common self-evidence. In some cases 
they are united, like in the case of eroding the left of the traditional 
Zionist myths and symbols. 

The ideal of the Israeli has suffered a transformation from the ideal 
of a straight, simple, and honest farmer-soldier, a Sabra (a Jewish 
Zionist native of Israel) who is a hevremann (active, solidarian figure), 
into an ideal of a “professional” who is the opposite of the hevremann:* 
as an anti-solidarian, he is to be praised for not being a frieherr;** as a 
successful commander, as a wealthy stock exchange agent, as unbeat- 
able, if only he would not be disturbed with “troubling” morality and 
legalism. The new anti-solidarian tendency that reflects the death of the 
traditional Zionist myths and symbols that negated intellectualism and 
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formal public codes and praised dugry talking*® and hevremann behav- 
ing has joinded these days the new (anti-solidarian narcissist) mode of 
aggression that creates in Israel an original philosophical, cultural, 
social, and psychological reality. In this Israeli context, a false conscious- 
ness is constituted, according to which the struggle with the Arab “other” 
is to be decided by “professionalism,” “excellence,” and efficiency of the 
holy triad of Israeli army, economy, and education.*® Under the new 
conditions the arguments for the reproduction of the coflict in military 
terms are becoming more and more pragmatic and formal, less and less 
offensive toward the outside world while internalizing violence in the 
service of tanatos, while hatred and fear of the “other” continue to gather 
momentum under the layer of functionalist rhetoric of dreadful everyday 
life in a vitality that the Israeli/Palestinian manifestations of the conflict 
are empowering day by day. 

This dialectical contradiction does not resolve itself in the Israeli 
orison as a modernist system, between its obligation to realize national 
ideals at any cost and its attraction to neutrality and practical orienta- 
tion. Basically, these are both perfect manifestations of the violent (local) 
collision between two systems, modernity and postmodenity. This is the 
substratum of the current phase of the Israeli/Palestinian conilict. 

The postmodernist discourse is grounded in a postmodernist condi- 
tion. It reflects and confronts the supremacy of instrumental reason that 
Max Horkheimer, Theodor Adorno, and Juergen Habermas reconstructed 
in their critique. In the present phase, instrumental reason in Israel has 
no internal rivals but religious fundamentalism and ultra-nationalistic 
religiosity (that in partis willing to cooperate with the pragmatic trends), 
postmodernists, who do not constitute a separate political force in the 
narrow meaning of the term, and traditional humanists like liberals and 
Marxists, who are of no challenge whatsoever. In Israel, the present 
development of the modernist system contradicts basic attitudes in its 
traditional cultural and social structures and organizations. This is 
especially relevant to conservative organizations such as the army. In 
present Western systems, where “degeneration”/“progress” is almost 
pure and the presence of direct grand traditional “enemies” is minimal, 
the contradiction is more sublime. In Israeli society, which suffers from 
a low stage of modernist national conflict characterized by a combination 
ofthe most primitive and the most sophisticated manifestations of violence, 
the contradiction is much richer and clearer. This is to be seen even in the 
Israeli army, where traditional idealist commitment is blended with anti- 
idealist orientation as part of the erosion of the Western realm of common 
self-evidence and its local modernist system. We will concentrate ourselves 
on the reception of TQM in the Israeli army. 
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Total Quality Management is a management strategy to organize 
production and delivery of merchandise in an age when the ideal of an 
autonomous subject is fading, the use value of a product erodes and 
basically what remains of it in the market is its distribution value, which 
grounds the possibilities of representing its “quality” that is abstracted 
of any value. It is not just a fashioned managerial/organizational theory, 
it is a (fashioned) reflection of the new status of man and the present 
evolution of instrumental reason and its violence. The adorers of TQM 
speak of it as “brain power and human energy™! as a condition for 
“survival” in an essentially total reality where what Darwin called 
“fitness” is determined by the omnipotence of laws of the unconscious 
market. This management strategy is based on the assumption that “in 
order to survive in the market it is necessary to bring about a rapid 
essential improvement in qualities, while reducing expenses.” This is so 
according to the most recent educational material of the IDF which is 
part of a new trend to reconstruct the Israeli army in accordance of the 
principles with the new strategy.*® We should see in it a reflection of a 
much deeper and essential change: it shows to what an extent in 
developed capitalism there is hardly a difference between the economy 
of death production and the production of other commodities, since 
human life and human relations have become totally reified and ab- 
stract. Therefore, such acommon organizational strategy fits the capital- 
ist production in all its manifestations. 

In the last two years, the leading managers of the IDF adopted the 
TQM not only as a substratum to reorganize Israel’s military forces, but 
also as the foundation for the constitution of a new educational philoso- 
phy for the production of the Jewish soldier. This revolution in the 
collective Israeli self-consciousness and the Zionist philosophy of power 
is viewed as asimple tiny organizational change; yet, this revolution (and 
the general indifference to it in the Israeli public) is of utmost philosophico- 
political importance. 

In July 1992, achange in command took place in the Israeli navy, and 
General Ami Ayalon became the commander. The general climate, the 
commander-in-chief’s policy, and the new navy commander’s attitude 
reflected the dominant tendencies in the most advanced parts of Israel 
and Western societies in general. The TQM was also adopted by other 
IDF’s branches, such as the air force. When making his inaugural 
programmatic speech, General Ayalon said: 1. We ought to adopt in the 
IDF advanced organizational strategies that will enable us to make the 
most out of the present resources we have. 2. The improvement has to 
include all the navy’s units, while denoting the combat units; an improve- 
ment in the combat units will guarantee an immediate and direct 
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improvement in the navy’s goals. 3. The educational philosophy must be 
constituted in accordance with the requirements of the organizational 
and managerial needs. This is to be implemented rigorously according to 
the definition of leading qualifications and leadership the army as 
constructs of TQM’s ideology.** The entire program was pronounced in 
the IDF “total quality leadership” (TQL). 

One has to acknowledge the American influence. We should take into 
account the close working relations between the American Army and the 
IDF. Since the American Army adopted the new myth, it was but rational 
that the Israeli army, which operates American weaponry would also 
adopt the TQM. In a deeper analysis, we have to take into account the 
current development in advanced capitalism and Western societies of 
which Israel is a part. Comparing the ideal of the Sabra and the Jewish 
soldier in Israel as acommander and leader/hero/hevreman of his unit in 
the history of the IDF and current Israel’s culture reflects the extent of 
the contemporary revolution. The officer in the IDF, especially in 
“special units” and the air force, was traditionally represented as the 
supreme Israeli; he was accepted as a symbol of honesty, devotion to 
collective ideals, and present existence, an idealist at his best. These 
qualities, as mentioned in Ben-Gurion’s speech that we quoted, were 
understood as the main source of Israel’s power. This guaranteed Israel’s 
violence as legitimate and even as a part of a holy war for existence/ 
expansionism. In Judaism this was traditionally understood not as 
existence for its sake, but existence as part of fulfilling a cosmic mission, 
as being or /agoiim and universal redemption. The Zionist (secular) 
version of redemption was reduced to ever more national-materialist 
expansionism. The obligation of the traditional IDF commander was for 
all the Jewish past, for the recent Holocaust, for guaranteeing present 
national emancipation and for future global redemption within tradi- 
tional Zionist ideology. Secularist leaders of Israel, like the late Ben- 
Gurion, revitalized traditional religious Jewish conceptions when con- 
structing and legitimizing the mainstream ethnocentrism of Zionist 
ideology and its violence. 

Today’s IDF conception of the Jewish commander in Israel’s army 
understands him as a part and reflection of advanced capitalism; as an 
ideal “professional” producer of efficient violence, whose aggression has 
no holiness or essence whatsoever, but “quality.” In official educational 
publications of the IDF the commander is conceptualized as a profes- 
sional servicing his clients: “an external client is the one who utilizes a 
product or a service that is offered by the organization. For an example: 
the clients of the BAHAd (the school for commanders) are the combat 
unites. The clients of the dockyard are the commanders of the war ships 
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and the control stations. The clients of the central command are the 
forts.”* It is stated there that TQM (implicitly in the IDF) is not a 
technique but “a world view.” In an lecture “on excellence in the Israeli 
army” given at Haifa University on May 1, 1995, General Ami Ayalon 
spoke on training troops and preparations to war in terms of “input” and 
on the next war as the “output.”*’ The performative principle was 
introduced in the congress as the only criterion valid for the evaluation 
of a commander’s behavior. Pragmatism as behaviorism is not new, but 
in the current context one has to understand that we are facing nothing 
less than an educational revolution. This revolution is to be understood 
as part of instrumental rationality’s evolution within the framework of 
a broader theory of knowledge. This revolution holds not just for the 
conception of the soldier or for empowering efficiency of military vio- 
lence: it reflects a deeper and more general change. It is what Marx called 
“revolution,”** and what we show here as the erosion of the present realm 
of common self-evidence. Under the new conception of life, violence is 
transformed and even in it there is no way of technical/rational/con- 
trolled reality; “only what is countable exists!” says a new IDF educa- 
tional publication.*® The dichotomy that Juenger and Heidegger made 
between the mechanistic/rational/controlled and the mystic/“forest trav- 
eler”/author/fuerer, a dichotomy that is to be seen in Ahimeir and in 
Grinberg’s thought has no ground in the IDF’s current philosophy of 
violence: instrumental rationality is the guide for living in a reality of 
uncertainty, violence is rationalized and becomes part of general social 
normality. There is no more place for heroism and mystery or “real truth” 
in violence and for (holy violence) since the totalization of violence leaves 
no place for mystery, truth or any kind of “otherness.” 

In the fantastic world of “the new global order,” the political elites are 
reducing the financial and rhetorical support traditionally offered to the 
generals and the army as an exclusive part of the system. Under these 
advanced capitalistic circumstances, instrumental reason can reflect 
and join forces for the production of the new human being, man that will 
be immanently prevented from being an authentic Israeli. This is so 
because the ideal Sabra is a typical cultural myth of modernity” and was 
invented under social conditions that are disintegrating in a productive 
way into anew realm of common self-evidence. In this sense, it is possible 
to show how the improvement and strengthening of the IDF under new 
organizational theories, which herald the future realm of common self- 
evidence (and its systems), practically contributes to the destruction of 
the Zionist state. The destruction of the Zionist state is certain, but the 
demolishing of the State of Israel and the IDF is definitely less certain; 
even under such conditions, the bureaucratic structure might hold on, 
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but not its spiritual essence. Under postmodern conditions, the new 
Israeli personality would not be able to be a real Zionist and “a good” 
Israeli; he would not join efforts to garden the desert or to Judaize the 
land. More than that, in principle, he would not be a hevreman nor a 
halutz nor a patriot, and with no present or potential living national 
myths, the protection and development of the present system and its re- 
production is impossible. 

Some attributes of the women and men of the future realm of 
common self-evidence are already to be seen in the most advanced parts 
of the present system. As an individualistic monad, its relation to the 
public sphere is no longer based on commitment to ideals of solidarity 
and myths of self-sacrifice, but rather on an education that at its best 
produces a temporal, individualistic-anarchist readiness to joint plots. 
This, one might say, is nothing new for human nature, nor to intellectual 
fashions like the nihilism of Max Stirner. But in the current historic 
stage, these phenomena have unique characterizations, as one of the 
manifestations of a postmodern system and the dying of the entire 
Western realm of common self-evidence. Even the pure yuppies, though 
stripped of absolute and objective values and any ¢elos, still leave a place for 
values and principles, for resistance and neutrality as a revolt against the 
idealistic past. For “the X generation,” this stand is accepted with disgust. 
Work, especially hard work, whether for one’s self or for something or 
someone else, is no longer considered a value, not even a value to be 
rejected. “Success” is accepted, ifit comes with no effort, but itis not desired. 
“The X generation” does not hate anything or anyone, nor does it love 
anything or someone. It lost one of the main characteristics of the Western 
realm of common self-evidence: it lost its Eros. This cultural and social 
phenomena is closed to the Yuppies’ ideological quest for quality of “the 
product” that held an idle connection to “the thing” or “reality,” while 
indifferent to its use-value, its essence and its meaning for real human 
needs and aims that it is supposed to serve. In the 1990s, it is harder than 
ever to separate between Eros and tanatos, between the capitalist system’s 
violence and its militaristic manifestations, because of the success in the 
internalization of this violence, as can be seen in “the X generation” 
phenomena, the virtual reality practices, and endless other manifestations 
of the dying out of the Western realm of common self-evidence. 

The Jewish modern national movement, Zionism, reflected general 
trends in the emancipatory/colonialist orientation of modernity. Jewish 
force was not just an instrument guaranteeing independence after two 
thousand years; the Israeli army became a symbol and an active force 
that was central to the Zionist spirit and reality. This was part of the 
common self-evidence of the Israeli developing system, and the IDF’s 
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educational philosophy spared no effort to represent and reproduce it as 
something of common self-evidence. Of course, in real life there was 
enough room for personal ambitions and intrigues as well as for self- 
sacrifice and modesty. The trustworthiness towards the central symbols 
and myths of Zionist ideology was central to the IDF’s pedagogical 
practice and educational theory, and it was unthinkable to detach 
combat and operational instruction from the obligation towards the 
grand aims and central myths of Zionist ideology. It was of common self- 
evidence that these are elements which are not to be disassociated. 

But as the Western realm of common self-evidence and the dominant 
ideology in the Israeli system was eroded, the vividness of general modern- 
ist central concepts, symbols, and myths was lost. While staying within the 
framework of modernity, functionalist-instrumental-positivistic concep- 
tions took the upper hand, and instrumental reason rules with objective 
reason as no rival whatsoever. This also had its impact on the army. 

A modernist army is supposed to be a perfect instrumental organi- 
zation: its products are not quantitative in functionalist yardsticks, since 
ideal success—victory, deterring the enemy, empowering nationals 
moral and so forth—cannot be reduced into quantity or, in any case, it is 
unreasonable to evaluate them basically in input-output terms. Until the 
last stage of its development, the IDF as part of modernist Israel, was 
organized and understood itself as part of the historic Zionist project, its 
ideals and realities. 

As Israeli society developed and the Israeli economy was totally 
integrated into the most advanced leading economic trends and its 
parallel technological advancements, the IDF was also forced to inte- 
grate into the cultural and psychological dimensions of this trend. As a 
bureaucratic, administrative, and technologically most advanced eco- 
nomic organization, the army adopted new technologies and their imma- 
nent logic. Consequently, the IDF integrated the aimless developing of the 
new technologies and the rationality of decaying/victorious modernity; it 
became part of what it wanted to enslave, to use just as an instrument, but 
instrumental rationality does not permit such a freedom. An ever greater 
gap emerged in the army between the constitutive national-modernistic 
ideals of Zionism and the practical interests of an aimless, bureaucratic- 
neutral ever-growing and strengthening organization. 

The army, especially at the level of high posts, suffered and inte- 
grated late modernist and anti-modernist influences. An ever greater 
applicability has emerged between the inner logic and the needs of high 
capitalistic production and the needs of technological dimensions of the 
old style death economy, on the one hand, and the ideological obligations 
to the hegemonic Zionist ideals, on the other hand. The army asa violence 
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production machine against “external” targets was always a part of the 
system as a focus of violence, internalizing in the psyche and in the 
consciousness of its carriers (the pretended “subject”) the realm of common 
self-evidence; it was part of the educational project, producing “subjects” as 
objects that would reproduce the realm of common self-evidence. The 
military violence was to secure the universality/communality of what 
turned out to be, in case of success, “self-understood” truths. But, as this 
production started to produce “individuals” with no soul, no Eros, and no 
God, their market value changed parallel to the changes in technologies of 
their military killing. Inevitably, this trend has become relevant to the 
current struggle between Palestinians and Israelis. 

The struggle over the legitimacy of different images of knowledge 
parallels the struggle over the legitimate strategies for producing the 
Zionist subject and the Palestinian subject; this is a combat that is to be 
reduced to a struggle over sources of power to control land and knowledge 
about the land, the legitimate procedures of producing and enabling the 
subject’s consciousness, producing and reproducing legitimate history 
and censured-forbidden histories, memories, and interests of the “other,” 
an “other” whose power has to be expelled from the orisons of legitimacy. 
This is in order to ensure the safe production of a subject that will be 
ready to live and, especially, to die for the Zionist “place.” Azamy Byshara 
writes on this subject from a postmodern-Palestinian perspective*’ but 
he neglects the brutal existential “fact”: the subject, the Zionist subject 
included, is mainly an manifestation of the realm of common self- 
evidence. Even his rebellion is recruited for the progress, safety, and 
permanency of the system, “his” system that in late modernity is 
regularly called the “fatherland.” This is a system that embodies forces 
and concepts that manipulate other “subjects” to reproduce it by “educat- 
ing,” protecting and empowering new “subjects” who will struggle against 
the representatives of rival systems. The system has to ensure (through 
the “subjects” who are its carriers) material, psychological, and spiritual 
conditions. Finally, under the conditions of a technologically advanced 
society at the end of the 20th century, the project is to succeed primarily 
by ensuring the right consciousness. Therefore, the focus of violence has 
to be primarily internal, educational. The realm of common self-evidence 
supplies the system with the energy to control and develop the required 
practices of producing subjects’ consciousness. This energy has to be 
sufficient to also ensure the intellectual impotency of the repressor; a 
productive impotency that ensures his permanent desire to eliminate/ 
control the “other” as an agent of “his” system and its reproducer, in the 
service of the current realm of common self-evidence that has no ¢elos, 
meaning, or foundation, but just limits, the limits of the current orisons. 
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The borders of the current orisons are determined by the vividness of the 
foundation myths, symbols, concepts, and desires that constitute stan- 
dard subjects who are currently produced in the existing systems that 
combat each other. The entire energy of what was traditionally called 
“education” is nothing but a vast effort to camouflage this process and 
ensure human impetus for productive violence. This is the concrete 
context of emancipatory ideals of modernity, including its political 
liberalism and orthodox Marxist versions. 

The Western reaim of common self-evidence is eroded by its own 
success; its current bourgeois systems are holding on through its orga- 
nizational-bureaucratic structures, while losing its founding myth’s 
vividness. What remains ofits youth is pure aggressiveness with no Eros. 
Instrumental rationality that is immanent to its success is not a sub- 
stratum; it can guarantee “progress” but not powerful or meaningful 
life®? of the system—in contrast to ancient Christianity, early capitalism, 
and other historical realms of common self-evidence in the history of 
Judeo-Christian civilization. Under these conditions of postmodern 
traditions, the postmodern discourse had, in the last generation, great 
victories even between its negators. The hegemonic force under current 
conditions is still economic liberalism combined with bureaucratic prac- 
tices and positivist orientations. There is no real rival to present conven- 
tionalism that lost all Spirit. The modernist (ideal of) subject who is 
struggling, or who is categorically demanding to struggle for the eman- 
cipation of humanity in light of solidarity with humankind, was transfig- 
ured into an individual who lost his individuality, who is no longer an 
autonomous subject, and to whom autonomy, freedom, and solidarity 
lost their relevancy even as regulative ideas. He adjusted himself to the 
gathering of the new postmodern condition and has become an object 
that is manipulated by mass-production desires and totally controlled by 
the stimulus of power and joyousness as a regular, cheap product of 
culture industry.** These tendencies are prospering in current Israeli 
society, especially among the elite of Jewish secular groups, entering 
even into the Israeli army. Here they are gathering forces with the 
modernist-bureaucratic tendencies. 

It seems that the technocratic dimension of instrumental rationality 
has the upper hand in today’s IDF orientation. Under these conditions, 
“professionalism” is represented as the highest “value,” and there are 
discussions concerning rewording the most efficient functionaries and 
analysis of commander-soldier relations in terms of “industrial tranquil- 
lity.” At the same time, more and more money is invested in an educa- 
tional offensive aimed at reproducing traditional heroism and military 
battle sagas in museums, exhibitions and, publications; but, these are 
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consumed and produced already as folklore, and not as vivid myths for 
the emerging elites in Israel’s society. It is not the hero at battle, but the 
“expert” at the control board who is praised as the supreme “successful” 
aggressor with whom to identify. One of the manifestations of the new 
stage in the erosion of the modernistic emancipatory Eros of the Israeli 
society is to be seen in the formal acceptance of the TQM organizational 
system as the theoretical archetype of the IDF. Even “PUM,” the IDF’s 
school for higher commanders, is organized according to the new fashion 
and from it drives the educational orientation of the entire Israeli army, 
according to the “objective,” “neutral” requests of organizing the forces 
in light of TQM. However, TQM is not to be reduced merely to an 
organizational method; it is a new fashion, reflecting a new way of life, 
a new “set of values”: anti-ideological, anti-values, purely instrumental, 
neutral and sterile violence. One of its characteristics is that even TQM 
as a “way of life” and as a theory is judged according to its performance 
(in an aimless society that its ends do not transcend the given reality). 
Accordingly, after two years of dominance in the IDF the army changed 
its attitude towards TQM. The new policy accepts TQM locally, “where 
it works,” other organizational theories “where they perform better then 
TQM” and acombination of different organizational theories “prove to be 
more efficient,”* according to General Ayalon. Each unit in the IDF is 
conceived as “a closed market” that has to find the production methods 
that fit more efficiently its “desired” output. This is called “pluralism,” a 
new version of pluralism that is so popular in today’s cultural discourse 
and a special success under the title “multiculturalism.” The “pluralism” 
that is worshipped today in the IDF does not reject TQM’s ideology, it 
develops it according to its inner logic and generalizes it as empty 
abstraction As a cultural phenomena it is a pluralism of nothingness. 

The IDF’s acceptance of TQM was not accompanied with discussions 
of its philosophical and educational implications. It is typical that the 
discussions were made after accepting the TQM and from its orientation. 
The yardstick for this crucial decision was purely performative: would 
the Jewish soldier be more efficient, more of an expert, and would the 
IDF’s aggression be more “effective while economically worthwhile” and 
so forth. The decision was not affected by considerations of their relations 
to traditional Zionist values and the emancipation of humanity and the 
Jewish role in it. 

There are some who will rejoice in the face of the current tendency 
in Israeli society and in the IDF. It is not unrealistic that the new IDF 
education, which represents the neutrality of the bureaucratic-function- 
alist orientation towards knowledge, will join the neutrality of 
postmodernist philosophy of knowledge. Current technological develop- 
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ments, especially in electronics and knowledge production, storage, and 
delivery, construct a new status of knowledge and produce a new kind of 
subject. This postmodern, postindustrial production and consumption, 
that Lyotard describes in The Postmodern Condition, is extremely relevant 
to the transformation of the army’s essence as representative of the system. 

While accepting new technologles and possibilities (like virtual 
reality) for training and for combat and reaching top efficiency, the IDF 
becomes Spiritless and neutral towards its constitutive ideals. The 
neutrality of modernity’s present most relevant version is that of a 
bureaucratic-functionalist view of knowledge, which presupposes the 
subject as an abstract, adjusting as an unreflecting self might. The 
neutrality of postmodernist philosophy, which emphasizes the end of the 
subject and the irrelevancy of Modernity’s ideals of self as an autono- 
mous, reflective, and solidarian entity, might join the productivity of 
bureaucratic violence that is colonialist by its nature. While different 
from its twin bother of modernity, the emancipation project that was 
obliged to direct educational violence, the power that the bureaucratic 
trend is using is much more “objective,” less “aggressive” and of supreme 
un-ideological efficiency, colonizing the oppressor and the repressed 
alike; it is the voice of instrumental rationality’s efficiency and reality 
that sometimes joins with political liberalism’s jargon but always with 
economical liberalism’s praxis and is conservative by its nature. In Israel 
the transformation of emancipatory violence to mainly bureaucratic 
rational uses of power has special transparency. Therefore, the change 
in education in general and in the army’s education in particular is 
enlightened in a way that can also show clearly the margins of this 
phenomena: where postmodernist tendencies are making their way into 
the army on the one hand, and an ultra-nationalistic religious alterna- 
tive to secular traditional Zionism is gradually building its foundation in 
the army, on the other hand. But surely, the traditional mainstream in 
the IDF is losing ground. 

TQM’s introduction to the IDF in general and the restructuring of its 
educational philosophy and pedagogical practices in accordance with the 
requirements of TQM and other organizational theories of its family 
reflect the death of Zionism. 

By itself, the death of its Spirit is not a death sentence for Zionism 
as a bureaucratic-organizational entity. Continuing development in its 
technological sphere and permanent strengthening of the IDF are a 
realistic possibility. However, education towards “specialization” and 
ever-growing expertise via “efficiency” of neutral military experts can 
ensure the organization of a spiritless violence machine. As the heroes of 
present day positivism, interests can operate as a ground for ever more 
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efficient use of organized violence, and the Israeli war machine is today 
in the best condition it has been since its formation. We doubt the future 
of such a lifeless nation-building organized killing machine even within 
the framework of the orisons of the present system. Yet, we think of the 
army as a site of violence is not the source of violence. 

It represents the violence between rival systems that share and 
represent polemos, a dialogue between different elements of the present 
realm of common self-evidence. But, since the present realm of common 
self-evidence is dying out, the fate of its manifestations is determined. 
Therefore, the introduction of TQM is justified, as part of manifesting the 
power of transformation, as an interlude to a requiem to Zionism, which 
is also by the same token the voice of further advancement in the Israeli 
violence machine. In the next war with the Arab states that will come, 
itis unlikely but not unimaginable that the IDF will emerge again as the 
winner. But it may be that in the crucial day, the constitutive symbols 
and myths of Zionism would not be vivid enough to ensure the required 
violence produced out of faith/nativity in “our” “truth” and “justice”— 
illusions that are demanded by organized killing machines such as 
armies that rationalized people’s willing to sacrifice their lives into 
technological praxis. Even so, the voice of the winners will never be the 
voice of the real victor. In both cases, the victor will be the aimless Spirit 
that is giving birth to transformations in the present realm of common 
self-evidence and activation of rival systems and their representative’s 


changing war practices. By its nature, no army can educate to challenge 
its immanent logic and constitutive principals. From this point of view, 
the present introduction of TQM to the Israeli army is fully justified as 
an historical demand. This is a force the IDF will not conquer without 
self-defeat. 
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It is axiomatic that to educate is to educate for knowledge. To say the 
some thing differently, knowledge is the sine qua non of education. It 
follows that the structure of education is determined by the structure of 
knowledge, or at least it should be. It also follows that changes and 
innovations in education must follow from a different understanding of 
the structure of knowledge, or the discovery of hitherto unnoticed 
aspects of knowledge. The fact that the latter is rare probably explains 
why nothing much seems to be happening in education in terms of the 
fundamentals of pedagogy. Activities seem to be taking place at the 
periphery where there are increasingly new things to know—new 
problems, new relationships, new ways of doing things. This is not to say 
that developments in these areas are not important or exciting. How- 
ever, in the enthusiasm and exuberance generated by such develop- 
ments, it is easy to forget to ask ourselves whether any rethinking about 
the very structure of education is warranted. In this paper I wish to 
discuss a possible addition to the structure of knowledge as traditionally 
understood, and to explore the educational implications of this adjust- 
ment to our understanding of knowledge. 

Traditionally, knowledge is understood as divided into three kinds: 


@ Knowing-by-acquaintance; 
@ Knowing-that; and 
@ Knowing-how. 


The first kind of knowledge consists of our actual experience of the world. 
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To teach this kind of knowledge is to allow the learner to experience the 
world directly, such asin field trips, study excursions, etc. (Naturally, the 
experience would be enhanced if it is guided by a certain amount of 
knowing-that and knowing-how.) The second kind of knowledge consists 
of all the information one possesses expressed in terms of propositional 
knowledge. Much of that derives from actual experience, but a great deal 
comes from secondary sources such as books and other media. The 
traditional way of acquiring this knowledge is book-learning, but inter- 
acting with the electronic sources is increasingly crucial. The third kind 
of knowledge can be divided further into: 


a. Knowing-how-to-do; and 
b. Knowing-how-to-think. 


The former consists in technical skill and the latter in analytical skill. 
Technical training is the traditional method of imparting technical 
knowledge. Analytical skill on the other hand is either acquired in the 
process of acquiring other kinds of knowledge or generally in learning 
critical reasoning. 

What is missing in the above classification is knowing-how-to- 
imagine. This is a kind of knowing-how the end product of which is what 
I call imaginative knowledge. If I am right in thinking that this is a 
legitimate aspect of knowledge then it has to form part of the structure 
of knowledge. As pointed out above, any change or addition to the 
structure of knowledge will have educational implications. My task now 
is to justify this addition and to discuss its implications. 

The domain of imagination is not the actual world but possible 
worlds. To acquire imaginative knowledge is to acquire the capacity to 
transcend the actual world and to enter the realm of possibilities. 
However, the point of imaginative knowledge is not to escape reality. It 
is not to dream up something totally remote from reality either for 
entertainment or to serve some non-cognitive pursuit. There is a close 
connection between reality and imaginative knowledge. To begin with, 
the point of departure for imaginative knowledge is reality itself, and it 
is reality that one eventually returns to. Indeed, it may be said that in 
this form of knowledge, we try to imagine reality itself differently. Thus, 
it is in no sense an escape from it. On the contrary, asI shall argue below, 
the point of imaginative knowledge is to help the learner see what is 
possible and thus be in the position to actualize the most desirable 
possibility. In this way, imaginative knowledge helps bring about a 
better reality, a better actual world. 

It is usual to explain first what exactly it is that one proposes and 
then explain why one proposes it. Although I have already said some- 
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thing about the nature of imaginative knowledge, I have by no means 
explained what exactly it is. However, instead of completing the task of 
explaining what it is, I turn now to the question of why knowledge of the 
general sort described above is called for. The reason for reversing the 
usual procedure is that imaginative knowledge, being a kind of know- 
how, serves a particular need, and so it will be useful first to examine that 
need. Indeed, the details of what will best serve the need can only be filled 
out after we know what the need is. In the case ofimaginative knowledge, 
then, we have to find out first why it is that we need something like it. 
After answering the why question, I shall return to the what question 
before examining the how question, i.e., the educational implications. 

The need for something like imaginative knowledge arises from 
what the French postmodernist Jean-Francois Lyotard calls the 
“postmodern condition.”’ Many commentators have drawn implications 
for education from Lyotard’s account of the postmodern condition.” The 
one aspect of Lyotard’s work that receives most attention from commen- 
tators is what Lyotard calls the “legitimation crisis.”* However, there is 
another aspect of Lyotard’s postmodernism, prominent in his more 
recent publications, that deserves close scrutiny. I refer toa phenomenon 
that Lyotard calls the “différend” and the related phenomenon of the 
“unpresentable.”* 

Lyotard defines the différend as “a case of conflict, between (at least) 
two parties, that cannot be equitably resolved for lack of a rule of 
judgment applicable to both arguments” (Differend, p.xi). Conflicts can 
arise when people are engaged in discourses that are incommensurable. 
Since there are no rules that apply across discourses, the conflicts 
become différends. To enforce a rule in a différend is to enforce the rule 
of one discourse or the other, resulting in a wrong suffered by the party 
whose rule of discourse is ignored. Furthermore, the wronged party 
cannot appeal against the wrong because the rules of its own discourse 
are not recognized and because to appeal in terms of the rules of the other 
discourse is already to have given up. One of Lyotard’s own examples of 
différends is the following argument by the revisionist historian Robert 
Faurisson: 


inorder for a place to be identified as a gas chamber, the only eyewitness 
I will accept would be a victim of this gas chamber; now, according to my 
opponent, there is no victim that is not dead; otherwise, this gas 
chamber would not be what he or she claims it to be. There is, therefore, 
no gas chamber. (Différend, pp.3-4) 


In this case, the victims of gas chambers have been wronged. They are 
unable to prove their case in terms of the rules of Faurisson’s historical 
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discourse. Should this become the dominant discourse, their case would 
be totally “unpresentable.” According to Lyotard, in addition to the 
“legitimation crisis,” another aspect of the postmodern condition is the 
prevalence of différends. This is so because, in the postmodern condition, 
there is a plurality of discourses, or what Lyotard calls petits récits. As 
such, différends are inevitable, and wrongs are likely to be suffered. 

To bear with the postmodern condition, to cope with it, there is aneed 
to limit the amount and extent of wrongs. To satisfy this need is to ensure 
that the unpresentable is somehow presented. Thus, the ethical problem 
for postmodernity is to present the unpresentable, or as Lyotard puts it, 
to “bear witness to différends” (Differend, p.13). According to Lyotard, we 
have to face this ethical problem with the utmost urgency because what 
is at stake is life and death itself. For what happened to the Jews can 
happen again: “...the question ‘Auschwitz’? is also the question ‘after 
Auschwitz”” (Differend, p.101). Indeed, we know that it did happen 
again under Stalin; we know that after the “extermination (Auschwitz)... 
[was]...a sacrificial ‘beautiful death’ (Stalingrad)” (Differend, p.106). 
Towards the end of the essay “Answering the Question: What Is 
Postmodernism?” Lyotard warns us that “we can hear the mutterings of 
the desire for a return of terror,” and urges that we must be “witnesses 
to the unpresentable.”° In a recent book, The Inhuman, Lyotard declares 
that the question of presenting the unpresentable is “the only one worthy 
of what is at stake in life and thought in the coming century.” 

Just how does one present the unpresentable? In The Postmodern 
Condition, Lyotard advocates learning from literary geniuses. For in- 
stance, the “work of Proust and that of Joyce both allude to something 
which does not allow itself to be made present” (p.80). What we have to 
do is to search “for new presentations, not in order to enjoy them but to 
impart a stronger sense of the unpresentable” (p.81). He goes on to say 
that “it is our business not to supply reality but to invent allusions to the 
conceivable which cannot be presented.” Since literary geniuses are the 
experts in the art of allusion, we have a great deal to learn from them. In 
The Inhuman, Lyotard suggests that we can also learn from another 
group of artistic geniuses, the Avant Garde artists. What these and the 
literary artists have in common is their power of imagination. With 
imagination, we can “invent allusions to the conceivable,” or invent 
possibilities. With these possibilities, we can get a sense of, or a feeling 
for, what is not presented in our discourse. With imagination, we have 
a hope of presenting the unpresentable, thus minimizing the wrongs of 
différends, minimizing the possibility of the return of terror. 

We have seen, through the works of Lyotard, the need for imagina- 
tive knowledge, for the category of knowing-how-to-imagine. I return 


> 
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now to the what-question to consider the kind of imagination we need to 
develop in order to “bear witness to différends.” The answer to this 
question can be found in Kant’s aesthetics. Lyotard himself has turned 
to Kant, particularly to Kant’s account of the sublime. In his Lessons on 
the Analytic of the Sublime,’ Lyotard gives a patient reading of that 
account. In summary form, that account is as follows. Kant locates the 
feeling of the sublime in the interplay between the mind’s faculties of 
reason and imagination. As is well known, reason is an intellectual 
faculty that produces rational concepts in the same way as the under- 
standing produces the “categories.” In addition to the intellectual facul- 
ties, the mind also possesses what Kant calls the faculties of sense, 
namely sensibility and imagination. The role of sensibility is to collect 
raw sensuous data and that of the imagination is to organize that data 
into sensuous intuitions. In the case of empirical knowledge, the imagi- 
nation “synthesizes” and “schematizes” sensuous data into “manifolds of 
intuitions” which, when meshed with the categories, become empirical 
knowledge. What is of interest is the role of the imagination with respect 
to the faculty of reason. 

Unlike concepts of the understanding, concepts of reason—such as 
“God,” “freedom,” and so on—are not applicable to sensuous objects. They 
do have objects (they would be “empty” otherwise) but their objects are 
not to be found in the world of sense. They are, as Kant puts it, 
supersensible. We cannot demonstrate concepts of reason with anything 
sensuous. In the Critique of Judgement, Kant refers to them as “inde- 
monstrable.”® However, it is important to show that at least certain 
concepts of reason are not remote to sensibility, particularly those 
concepts that determine moral precepts. In both the Groundwork and 
the second Critique, Kant stresses the need to gain a favorable hearing 
for the moral law. One way of doing so is to bring the determining rational 
concepts “closer to intuition” as he puts it in the Groundwork,’ or to set 
them “in concreto” as he puts it in the second Critique.'° Since, as we have 
seen, the imagination mediates between the intellect and sensibility, to 
bring concepts of reason closer to sensibility, the mind naturally makes 
use of the imagination. As Kant explains in the Critique of Judgement, 
the imagination is called upon to provide sensuous images, not to 
demonstrate concepts of reason—they are “indemonstrable”—but to 
symbolize them. For the understanding, the imagination supplies “sche- 
mata” whereas for reason, it supplies symbols. However, in addition to 
the logical difference between a schema and a symbol, there is also a big 
difference between the work that the imagination does for the under- 
standing and what it does for reason. For the former, the imagination 
simply follows certain rules, operating mechanically as it were in 
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synthesizing and schematizing sensuous data. By contrast, as we shall 
see, what the imagination does for reason is truly creative. Simply put, 
what I am proposing in this paper is that knowing how to imagine is 
knowing how to harness this creativity. 

The creative power of the imagination can be best illustrated with 
one of Kant’s own examples. Consider the “sublimity and majesty of 
heaven” as an idea of reason, and consider further that this sublimity and 
this majesty are represented in the idea of “the mighty king of heaven,” 
a supersensible object (Critique of Judgement, p.177). Now, we can bring 
this idea of reason closer to intuition, giving it some reality, by calling on 
the imagination to supply a sensuous image to symbolize “the mighty 
king of heaven.” For this purpose, the imagination might come up with 
something like “Jupiter’s eagle, with the lightning in its claws” (ibid.). In 
this way, the imagination has given “the mighty king of heaven” a 
sensuous attribute. With this symbol as the base, the imagination can 
call to mind further images through association and other mechanism, 
thus giving rise to a collection of sensuous attributes. In this way we get 
a feeling for, or a real sense of, the idea of the sublimity and majesty of 
creation. To be sure, these sensuous attributes “do not, like logical 
attribute(s), represent what lies in our concepts of the sublimity and 
majesty of creation, but rather something else—something that gives the 
imagination an incentive to spread its flight over a whole host of kindred 
representations...” (tbid.). Kant calls these sensuous attributes aesthetic 
attributes, and the collection of such attributes that symbolizes an idea 
of reason an aesthetic idea. 

The creative power of the imagination can be seen in the example 
above. Thus, what the imagination has done is to take from its storehouse 
of images of actual objects, such as the eagle and the lightning, to create 
a possible object, namely, “Jupiter’s eagle with the lightning in its claws.” 
In the same way, the mind can create possible objects such as the unicorn, 
the Centaur, the Chimera, and so on. In all these cases, familiar animals 
and body parts have been put together differently. Thus, the imagination 
is “a powerful agent for creating, as it were, a second nature out of the 
material supplied to it by nature” (Critique to Judgement, p.176). The 
material “borrowed...from nature” can be “worked up...into something 
else—namely, what surpasses nature” (ibid.). From the actual, the 
imagination can create what is possible and produce what is conceivable. 
To be sure, the whole creative process has to be “in accordance with [the] 
law [of association]” (ibid.). This means not just that impossible objects 
are ruled out, but also that certain objects will serve no useful purpose. 
As Kant puts it, “in lawless freedom imagination, with all its wealth, 
produces nothing but nonsense” (ibid., p.183). The laws that govern the 
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work of the imagination turn out to be the laws of the understanding, i.e., 
laws that are determined by the categories. Thus, the possibilities, or the 
conceivables, created by the imagination have to be understandable, or 
“consonant with the understanding” (ibid.). 

How does knowing-how-to-imagine respond to the need, identified 
by Lyotard, to present the unpresentable? There are two ways in which 
the possibilities created by the imagination can be said to serve that 
need. In the first place, we have seen that the sensuous images supplied 
by the imagination merely symbolize rational concepts, and are in no way 
adequate to those concepts. As pointed out above, rational concepts are 
for Kant indemonstrable. Indeed, the inadequacy of the imagination to 
the demand of reason lies at the heart of Kant’s account of the sublime. 
The sublime is the idea of the absolutely great. The imagination has to 
supply sensuous objects to represent this idea, but it could only come up 
with images of objects in nature that are vast in scale and suggestive of 
great force, such as tall mountains, stormy seas, and raging torrents. 
Because such objects are inadequate to the idea of the absolutely great, 
the mind feels a pleasure in realizing that nothing in nature can compare 
with the ideas of its reason. However, this pleasure is mediated by a 
displeasure at the inadequacy of the imagination to represent the ideas 
of reason. Kant refers to this mixture of pleasure and displeasure as the 
feeling of the sublime, defining it as “a feeling of displeasure, arising from 
the inadequacy of the imagination in the aesthetic estimation of magni- 
tude to attain to its estimation by reason, and a simultaneously awak- 
ened pleasure, arising from this very judgement of the inadequacy of the 
greatest faculty of sense being in accord with ideas of reason...” (Critique 
to Judgement, p.106). It is in the dynamics between reason and the 
imagination characteristic of the sublime that we can locate the idea that 
the imagination can present the unpresentable. Whenever the feeling of 
the sublime arises, we get a sense of something unpresentable, or 
indemonstrable in Kant’s terminology, namely a certain idea of reason, 
struggling to be represented by certain images of the imagination. It is 
in this way that the imagination serves the need to present the 
unpresentable. 

There is another way in which images of the imagination may be said 
to serve that need. As we have seen, aesthetic ideas, the creations of the 
imagination, are sensuous images of the possible, or the conceivable. 
They themselves, unlike actual objects and actual experiences, do not fit 
into concepts. We cannot conceptually represent them adequately. Aes- 
thetic ideas invoke a “host of kindred representations” that can be 
extensive, depending on how rich the aesthetic ideas are. This sensuous 
mixture of imagery cannot be adequately expressed in words. Aesthetic 
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ideas are those “with which...such a multiplicity of partial representa- 
tions are bound up, that no expression indicating a definite concept can 
be found for [them]” (Critique to Judgement, p.179). They are, as Kant 
puts it, “inexponible” (ibid., p.210). The inexponible is the other side of 
the indemonstrable. The latter, as we have seen, refers to a concept (of 
reason) which cannot be adequately shown in terms of sensuous objects, 
the former to sensuous images which cannot be adequately captured in 
concepts. Being inexponible in the Kantian sense, aesthetic ideas are 
unpresentable in concepts. Thus, to have aesthetic ideas is to have a 
sense of the unpresentable, a sense of something there that needs to be 
expressed, to be put in words. It is in this way that the imagination, the 
faculty that produces aesthetic ideas, responds to the postmodern 
challenge posed by the différends. 

My excursion into Kant provides the answer to the question concern- 
ing what kind of imagination is meant in imaginative knowledge. I come 
now to the question concerning the educational implications of Lyotard 
and Kant. In a sense, this question has to do with education for imagin- 
ative knowledge, but given the nature of the knowledge in question, 
there are no actual procedures to follow in teaching or learning how-to- 
imagine. Kant himself regards the art of producing aesthetic ideas as 
well as expressing them either in words or in other artistic forms to be 
unteachable. He refers to the ability in question as “aesthetic genius,” 
and as such it cannot be taught. By this he means there are no steps to 
follow, no rules to observe, no procedures to adopt. If there were, the 
imagination would not be what it is, namely a truly creative faculty. If 
there were, the imagination, in following the rules, etc., could not be said 
to create but rather copy, or imitate. As Kant puts it, imaginative genius 
“cannot be brought about by any observance of rules, whether of science 
or mechanical imitation, but can only be produced by the nature of the 
individual” (Critique to Judgement, p.181). However, Kant makes it 
quite clear that while aesthetic genius cannot be taught and learnt, it can 
be developed. Furtheremore, there is a sense in which one can learn from 
geniuses, though not in the sense of copying or imitating them. One can 
learn from them in the sense of allowing oneself to be influenced by them, 
allowing the work of a genius to arouse in oneself “a sense of his own 
originality” (ibid.). Interestingly, arousing the learner is precisely what 
Richard Rorty believes to be the role of the postmodern teacher. Thus, he 
claims that what teachers have to do is to “make students thrill to the 
same things they themselves thrill.”'' Even more interestingly, Rorty 
believes that good teachers should themselves be highly imaginative, 
constantly inventing “new alternatives,” “displacing” an intellectual 
world by considering a new one, transfiguring tradition with “original 
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and utopian” fantasies, like those of “Plato’s and St. Paul’s.””” 

While there are no specific steps to take, no definite rules to follow, 
certain broad educational strategies suggest themselves given Kant’s 
account of the imagination. Beginning with reality itself, the learner can 
be encouraged to break it down into component parts and recombine the 
parts in different ways. From component parts, we can move to objects 
and their properties, taking the properties thought to belong uniquely to 
certain objects and attributing them to other objects not known to have 
such properties. This way, human beings can fly, animals can talk, fish 
can walk on dry land. Fortunately, children already engage in imagina- 
tive gaming playing in which possible objects and scenarios are imag- 
ined. Given the importance of imaginative knowledge in the postmodern 
condition, this should be regarded as a solid foundation to build on rather 
than treated as mere child’s play, to be overtaken by “serious” learning, 
or worse still to be displaced by a heavy dose of harsh reality. What needs 
to be done is to make the process of imaginative pretending already there 
in the games children play more sophisticated and the task for imagina- 
tion more challenging. As a final ingredient, purpose can be added, such 
as solving a particular problem, resolving a particular conflict, or 
improving on a certain way of doing things. 

In the broad strategy described above, the imagination is pushed 
along on the ground of actual reality. Given Kant’s account of the imagin- 
ation as serving the function of exhibiting rational concepts, we can 
adopt a strategy in which the imagination is pulled up from above as it 
were. As we have seen from Kant, the imagination goes to work to satisfy 
the demand of reason. It is reasonable to suggest that the greater that 
demand, the harder it has to work. Thus, abstract concepts can be 
introduced and the learner encouraged to exhibit them “in concreto,” to 
find imaginative symbols for them. With some rudimentary understand- 
ing of concepts such as justice, equality, motherhood, democracy, etc., the 
learner can be encouraged to come up with imaginative sensuous images 
to represent them. Perhaps we can do better than Kantin coming up with 
something more imaginative than “Jupiter’s eagle, with the lightning in 
its claws,” as the symbol for “the sublimity and majesty of heaven.” 

Given the dynamics between reason and the imagination, another 
broad strategy suggests itself, combining both the strategy of pushing 
the imagination along and that of pulling it up from the conceptual high 
ground. In this strategy the imagination can be alternately pushed and 
pulled. From a given piece of reality, the learner can first be encouraged 
to imagine what is possible, or conceivable, to build up certain aesthetic 
ideas. As Kant puts it, those aesthetic ideas are “inexponible,” meaning 
that they cannot be contained in any definite concept. Nevertheless, the 
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learner can be encouraged to think up concepts that might contain those 
aesthetic ideas. With such concepts, the imagination can in turn be 
pulled up from above. For instance, the learner can be encouraged to 
imagine that non-human animals feel pain and suffer in the same way 
as humans do (if he or she does not already know this to be a fact). From 
this starting point, the learner can be encouraged to think of a concept 
that fits this imaginative scenario (which happens to be true), for 
instance the concept of animal rights. The learner can be encouraged to 
exhibit that concept, to symbolize it in imaginative sensuous images. 
Perhaps animals can think and reason as we do. From the images of 
thinking and reasoning animals, the learner can be encouraged to move 
to the concept of animal morality, of animals as moral agents, and from 
there to sensuous images representing that concept, and so on. 

The strategies discussed above by no means exhaust all possibilities. 
However, it is beyond the scope of this paper to explore further.'* My aim 
has been simply to argue for the legitimacy of knowing-how-to-imagine, 
or imaginative knowledge. If I am right in my reading of Lyotard, there 
is an urgent need for such knowledge, or for the development of it if it 
already exists in some form. With it, we have some hope of presenting the 
unpresentable. Without it, we risk oppression, violence, and terror. It is 
perhaps appropriate to conclude with Lyotard’s own words. In the 
“Foreword” to a volume on education and the postmodern condition, 
entitled “Spaceship,”'* Lyotard speaks of a child fortunate enough to 
have been asked, as homework, to build on Erhardt Dietl’s imagitive 
flight to a distant planet in a spaceship. He writes: 


When are we educated? When we know more or less which is the far-off 
planet that we desire, and when we do all that we can to set off for it. 
If adults are often tough and sad, it is because they are disappointed. 
They do not listen well enough to the invitation to grace which is in 
them. They let the spaceship rust. 
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The Dying Vine 


Ronald Mawby 
Kentucky State University 


“Rare, Unpopular, and Desirable” 


“Rare, unpopular and desirable’—with these terms T.S. Eliot de- 
scribes poetic sensibility. The terms would serve as well to describe a 
rigorous liberal education. Liberal education I take to be a process that 
consists in part in the acquisition of the arts ofintentional inquiry, in part 
in the habit of employing those arts, and in part in the transformations 
of the soul that can result when inquiry is directed at significant 
questions.' The arts of intentional inquiry I believe give the clearest 
contemporary meaning to the liberal arts, which are the freeing arts of 
the intellect. An intellect that possesses the knowledge, skills, and habits 
that enable it to guide its own inquiries and learn quickly and well is free 
in a double sense: it is sovereign over its own activities and it has the 
power to perform its proper functions of understanding and choosing. In 
a pluralistic society, in which a multitude of traditions stand behind us 
and a plethora of life choices stand before us, we need an intelligent way 
to choose the ends that guide our lives. Reflective exploration of the 
desirable forms of human life is thus one aspect of liberal education. 
When reflective inquiry seriously takes up large questions of permanent 
human significance, such as who we are and what we ought to do, inev- 
itably our implicit and usually thoughtless opinions are drawn into the 
light. The reverberations of such inquiry can transform the whole tenor 
of the mind, and such transformation I include as part of liberal education. 

My central question here is this: Why should liberal education be 
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such a long, slow, difficult, and painful process of uncertain outcome? 
The answer I propose is three-fold and locates the difficulties directly in 
the nature of liberal education. First, students who undertake a liberal 
education must acquire through intentional inquiry the arts of inten- 
tional inquiry; they thus face a cognitive bootstrapping problem. Second, 
students often misconstrue the character of liberal education, and 
though their misconstruction is remediable in some degree, it does not 
occur quickly. Third, since liberal education addresses itself to funda- 
mental issues, it is inherently disorienting, and students, who darkly 
glimpse education’s tendency to unsettle them, always will be ambiva- 
lent about facing the danger of learning. I am not saying that liberal 
education is hopeless or pointless, nor that it cannot be made easier. I am 
saying that we delude ourselves if we think it ever can be made short or 
fast or easy or painless, or that teachers can simply control or measure 
its outcome. Let us see why. 


Liberal Arts: Developmental Spirals and Vicious Circles 


Liberal education consists in part in the acquisition of the liberal arts 
ofintentional inquiry. The liberal arts ofinquiry involve both operational 
and propositional knowledge—both knowing-how and knowing-that— 
and the processes by which we acquire the liberal arts are the same as 
those by which any kind of knowledge is attained. 

Now the processes by which we attain knowledge are not uniform. In 
certain cases it appears that knowledge acquisition is fundamentally 
maturational, in that experience ofthe environment triggers rather than 
shapes what is acquired.” Knowledge acquisition in such cases tends to 
be common across individuals, regular in sequence, largely effortless, 
and, in any but the most horrific environments, inevitable. First lan- 
guage acquisition is the paradigm instance. Put a normal pre-pubescent 
child in any linguistic environment in the world and very soon the child 
will acquire the language. “Normal child” here covers a wide range, for 
with the exception of the severely retarded, language growth is basically 
identical across all intelligence levels. And acquisition is essentially 
effortless. Developmental psycholinguists estimate that six-year-olds 
know about 13,000 distinct words, which means that since their first 
birthday they have acquired an average of one new word every two 
waking hours.’ Children pick these words out of the air, without a 
systematic course of instruction and without the deliberate study that 
adults must use to learn a new language. If everything were as easy to 
learn as a first language, education would be a snap. 

But not everything is so easy to learn. Knowledge acquisition in other 
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cases results only from intentional inquiry. For instance, although no 
one need intend to acquire their first language, no one learns quantum 
mechanics without intending to. In this case art must complete nature. 
Without the competencies provided for by maturational processes, inten- 
tional inquiry would not be possible. But without intentional inquiry, 
these underlying competencies would often remain merely potentials.‘ 
Mathematics above the elementary level, modern scientific and techni- 
cal knowledge, and advanced levels of literacy all depend largely for their 
acquisition upon intentional learning. 

In the domains of knowledge acquired through intentional inquiry 
we find wide individual differences, a notable influence of education, and 
differences in skill level due to differences in “artfulness” at inquiry (e.g., 
metacognitive strategies). This is to be expected, for in these domains the 
acquisition process is largely directed by deliberate, effortful, intentional 
means. It is not the all-but-inevitable outcome of normal transactions 
with the world. Arts of inquiry must be employed for this type of cognitive 
development to occur. 

When we ask how one acquires artfulness at inquiry, we discover 
part of the difficulty of liberal education. The crux is this: the skills and 
habits by which one acquires the liberal arts of inquiry are themselves 
the liberal arts. We bootstrap ourselves from less developed to more 
developed forms of these arts. All teachers agree that the easiest 
students to teach are those who already know what we are teaching. 
Nature, the teacher of first languages, succeeds so well because her 
students are born knowing. If college freshman classes were filled with 
college graduates, teaching freshman might be a breeze; if all first-year 
graduate students were post-docs, graduate seminars would go better. 
But when the conditions for knowledge acquisition consist precisely in 
the knowledge that is to be acquired, we should expect acquisition to be 
long, slow, and difficult. 

Liberal education consists not just in acquiring the liberal arts of 
inquiry, but in habitually employing them. The habit of employing the 
liberal arts is the habit of thinking, and like knowledge acquisition, 
thinking is not a uniform process. As the cognitive psychologists put it, 
cognition has distinct modes. Whereas in knowledge acquisition the 
relevant contrast is between intentional and maturational, in cognitive 
processing the relevant contrast is between intentional and automatic. 
The paradigm of automatic cognitive processing is perception. Percep- 
tion is easy, fast, and mandatory. Whatever the computational or causal 
complexities in the sequences that link ambient objects to perceptual 
experience, perception is phenomenologically immediate. To look is to 
see, and while we are awake we can hardly avoid perceiving. Perception 
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occurs automatically and effortlessly, and so if one has a perceptual 
capacity no deliberate choice or effort is required to employ it. 

Contrast perception with intentional inquiry. While to look is to see, 
to inquire is not always to discover. A perceptual question, such as what 
is behind me, can be answered with a glance. A conceptual question that 
arises during inquiry, such as what is behind the difficulty of education, 
will in general never have such a direct, immediate, and effortless 
answer. Conceptual inquiry is neither easy nor fast nor mandatory. It 
must be sustained by deliberate intentional effort. Even if one has the 
ability to inquire, one must choose to do so. Whereas perceiving is easy, 
thinking is hard. 

I mentioned that mathematical and scientific knowledge depend 
upon intentional inquiry. One difficulty with mathematical and scien- 
tific education is that in these domain learners must make conscious and 
explicit what is automatic in perception, namely, the inferential links 
between evidence and conclusion. A student may memorize a scientific 
fact, and such a fact as an isolated true proposition validated by an 
authority may be acquired by the learner with the same ease and 
immediacy as a perceptual fact. Indeed, in this form it just is a perceptual 
fact: it is the content of a linguistic perception—one knows what one has 
been told. But merely to have been told such a fact is not to know the fact 
scientifically. A scientific fact is a (perhaps defeasible) inference from an 
organized body of evidence. To know the fact scientifically is the know its 
place and standing in that evidentiary body, and such knowledge comes 
neither immediately nor easily. Of course as one becomes more expert in 
a domain, inferences therein become more automatic. The expert “sees 
at a glance” the import of a new piece of evidence. But the condition for 
such intellectual seeing is the prior acquisition of the knowledge that 
enables one to see, and acquiring that prior knowledge demands exten- 
sive hard thinking. 

The knowledge acquisition and cognitive processing conclusions 
converge. Insofar as liberal education involves possessing the liberal arts 
of inquiry and habitually employing them, liberal education is difficult. 
The conditions for acquiring a liberal education are just the conditions 
that describe part of what is to be acquired: the abilities and habits that 
support fruitful inquiry. The best candidates for a liberal education thus 
fall into two classes: (a) those who have the ability but not the habit—the 
bright but lazy student who can become ignited with a passion that turns 
into a habit of reflection—and (b) those who lack some abilities but have 
habits that support their acquisition—the attentive and industrious 
student who will begin to grow by dint of effort, and whose growing 
efforts will snowball. These two groups are each halfway there, and the 
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half they have can be used to acquire the half they lack. For them 
bootstrapping is possible. It is as though their skills exist unbeknownst 
to them, unconsciously embedded in intuitive localized cognitive activi- 
ties. By engaging in and reflecting on intentional inquiry, i.e., by 
thinking and thinking about what they are doing, their skills may 
become their proper possessions: intellectual arts that are deployed 
consciously, freely, deliberately and generally. But a student with 
neither wit nor discipline has a much harder time. Whereas the able can 
bootstrap themselves up a developmental spiral, the less able seem 
trapped in a vicious circle. 


Misconstruing the Process: Three Images of Education 


Suppose all of our students had the ability to progress up the 
developmental spiral. What other obstacles might stand in the way of 
their advance? In my experience one of the greatest impediments to 
liberal education is an erroneous understanding of what that education 
is all about. Naturally a complete misunderstanding of what one is 
engaged in makes a significant obstacle to success. One is likely to do the 
wrong things, or fail to do the right things, and so any intellectual activity 
that occurs will likely be wasted. We can explore various understandings 
and misunderstandings of liberal education by looking at three images 
of teaching and learning, namely, filling an empty container, sowing 
seeds, and assisting in the birth of ideas. 


Pouring 

The first image is the most common, in that it underlies most 
educational practice, though it is rarely advocated in educational theory. 
The image posits the mind as a container and knowledge as a liquid that 
the mind contains. Containers are of various sizes, filled to different 
levels. The size of the container indicates intellectual capacity, the level 
of the container indicates level of knowledge. The teacher is understood 
to be filled more fully than the students. This is why elementary and 
secondary teachers are required to have college degrees, and college 
teachers are required to have graduate degrees. The students are of 
various sizes or capacities. A gifted student may be a larger container 
than an ordinary teacher. Containers may be of various shapes and 
porosities. Some have funnels at their top; these are students who are 
easy to teach. Others have very narrow tops; these students are hard to 
teach. Some vessels are waterproof, others leak, just as some students 
can retain knowledge, others forget. 

Teaching on this model consists in pouring out knowledge; learning 
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consists in catching and holding the knowledge poured out. What is 
required for the transfer of knowledge is that the student be still so the 
knowledge is not poured out wastefully. The student must be quiet and 
sit still. That is the first lesson children learn in grammar school. They 
must sit still, and pay attention. And that is all. The teacher must pour 
out knowledge. And that is all. The teacher actively pours, the student 
passively receives. The responsibility of the teacher is to keep order and 
pour accurately. One must not overpour the capacity of the students in 
order not to have knowledge wasted, spilling over the floor. The knowl- 
edge is in the hands of the teacher; where it ends up is solely his or her 
responsibility. 

At the end of the pouring process the teacher tests reception and 
retention by tapping into the students’ containers at various levels. The 
highest level at which knowledge pours back out indicates the appropri- 
ate grade assignment. For instance, if the hole bored at the 70 percent 
mark spews out liquid, but the hole at the 80 percent mark does not, then 
the student is assumed to possess only 70 percent of the knowledge. On 
this image to have knowledge is to be able to spout off on demand. 

Just as liquids take the shape of their containers, the knowledge 
takes the form of the student, and does not change that form. The shape 
of the student’s soul is not altered by the process of learning. Empty or 
full, the student is the same shape. And when the liquid leaks out or 
evaporates, the container is as it was before the liquid entered it. 
Forgotten knowledge leaves no trace. In this image knowledge and the 
mind are externally related. 

The pouring model is charmingly simple. It would be very nice if it 
were true. It would simplify the problems of education enormously if it 
were true. But it is not true. That the pouring image is false can be seen 
by an example. Let me pour out some knowledge for you. “Any torsion 
module of finite type over a principal ideal domain is isomorphic to a 
biproduct of primary cyclic modules.” For most of you, I trust, as for me, 
this sentence conveys nothing. I recognize that it is English, I can pro- 
nounce it easily, but I have no idea what it means. That is, I cannot con- 
struct a representation of its meaning. It can be poured out to me, I can 
hear it, I can say it, I could memorize it for the test on Friday, but I cannot 
understand it. For what strikes my ear is an acoustic signal, not a mean- 
ing. The meaning must be apprehended by me, by my mind. The acoustic 
signal provides the occasion for an understanding, but it cannot compel 
its own understanding. Thus when teachers, either living teachers or 
books, pour out speech, it is not the case that learners can be still and 
passively be filled. For what is poured out must be grasped, made intel- 
ligible, not just overheard but understood, in order for learning to occur. 
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Another obvious flaw in the image is that liquid is conserved during 
pouring but knowledge is replicated in transmission. That is, if you teach 
me something that I did not know before, then knowledge has been 
doubled. You don’t lose your knowledge by giving it to me. This fact 
suggests that knowledge should be depicted as an informing pattern, not 
an inert substance. 

And there is a further problem with the pouring model. How can 
knowledge be acquired in the first place? While the pouring model does 
not in fact account for transmission, it cannot even pretend to account for 
any original acquisition of knowledge. New knowledge (if there be such) 
must be obtained without it being poured out by someone who already 
knows it. For anyone who seeks to think independently, anyone who 
strives to be a leader in any sense, this shortcoming is fatal. For even if 
education were pouring, a leader would have to be first in line on the 
bucket brigade, pouring out to others what has not been poured out 
before. That is, a leader must face novel situations, situations that have 
not been faced before. Some people in effect say that there are no novel 
situations, that everything has been faced and mastered. If so, then it is 
true that leadership simply demands fidelity to past insights. The 
insights of the elders are sufficient. But even if that were true, and I 
believe that it is not, the judgment of which past situation the present one 
resembles is not something that the elders can teach. The application of 
knowledge to circumstances is not part of the pouring model. The image 
purports to show how one acquires knowledge, not how one uses it. 
Whatever one must do to acquire judgment, it is not part of this process 
of teaching and learning. The pouring image implies that learning in 
school has little if any relation to learning on one’s own out of school. It 
implies that learning by being taught is totally unlike learning on one’s 
own, so it provides no insight into how to become one’s own teacher, i.e., 
an independent learner. 


Sowing 

The pouring image, insofar as it seems plausible, seems so because 
of its confusion with a second, better, image. This better image is 
agricultural. The teacher is the sower, the knowledge is contained in the 
seeds, and the students are the soil into which the seeds are sown. The 
classic presentation of this image occurs in Jesus’s Gospel parable: 


And he told them many things in parables, saying: “A sower went out 
to sow. And as he sowed, some seeds fell along the path, and the birds 
came and devoured them. Other seeds fell on rocky ground, where they 
had not much soil, and immediately they sprang up, since they had no 
depth of soil, but when the sun rose they were scorched; and since they 
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had no root they withered away. Other seeds fell upon thorns, and the 
thorns grew up and choked them. Other seeds fell on good soil and 
brought forth grain, some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. He 
who has ears to hear, let him hear.” Then the disciples came and said 
to him, “Why do you speak to them in parables?” And he answered them, 
“To you it has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, 
but to them it has not been given. For to him who has will more be given, 
and he will have abundance; but from him who has not, even what he 
has will be taken away. This is why I speak to them in parables, because 
seeing they do not see, and hearing they do not hear, nor do they 
understand.” 


The words of the teacher are the seeds, and the soil must make then grow 
into fully mature meanings or genuine knowledge. The soil is the 
condition for the growth of knowledge. Seeds take root and grow, and 
when the plants come to fruition they too can broadcast seeds, and thus 
knowledge propagates itself. The outcome depends in part on the quality 
of the seeds, in part on the ministrations of the farmer, and in part on the 
fertility of the soil. The fertility of the soil indicates intellectual capacity 
and receptiveness. Just as capacities differ across subject matters, so a 
given soil is not equally fertile for all crops. For some of us music will 
never flourish in our soil; for some of us mathematics will always be a 
struggle; for some of us history, or poetry, or natural sciences will always 
require careful tending and cultivation, while other subjects grow in us 
like weeds. 

Jesus articulates a commonplace of growth when he says the more 
one has, the more that will be added. This accords with our understand- 
ing of the conditions for liberal education. The more one already has such 
an education, the more likely one is to profit from further exposure. If one 
has ears to hear, one can hear. If not, then all the talk in the world will 
strike one’s ear as a parable not understood. 

The use of parable itself points to the importance of correctly 
construing what one is engaged in. Jesus presents himself to the disciples 
as sent from the Father to tel! about the kingdom of heaven. If his 
auditors thinks Jesus is an agricultural extension agent describing 
planting techniques, then “hearing they will not hear.” 

Soils can be prepared for planting, then watered and fertilized and 
weeded—these actions give us some control over the fertility of the soil 
(unlike the capacity of a container, which is fixed). We can “root away the 
noisome weeds which without profit suck the soil’s fertility from whole- 
some flowers.”° Whereas the pouring image depicts a homogeneous 
liquid of opinion, the sowing image permits us to distinguish the weeds 
of falsehood from the proper plants of truth. Preparing the soil, deciding 
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what and where and when to plant, and tending the young shoots are all 
tasks for the farmer. While there is much that the teacher can do some 
things, like the weather, are out of his control. 

As soil is prepared it is changed or “amended,” as the gardeners say. 
Notice also that even if one forgets what one has learned, even if a plant 
grows only to die, still the dead plant can enrich the soil, and improve the 
growth of another like plant, or even a different plant if their require- 
ments are similar. Thus not only can the soil be changed in preparation 
for learning, but the process of growing knowledge itself can change the 
soil. Mind and knowledge are not independent. They are internally 
related, and forgotten knowledge leaves a trace. Even after factual 
details are lost, education can alter the power and tenor of a mind. 

The agents at work in this image of learning are the agriculturist, the 
seed, and the soil. Each is necessary; each is a cause; each is responsible. 
The teaching art completes or perfects nature, but that means largely 
that it helps a good nature take its proper course. The best farmer cannot 
grow bad seed in poor soil. The best soil fails with poor seed, and the best 
seed fails in poor soil. 

We distinguish the seed from the developed plant; the student must 
do something with what the teacher presents. A soil that merely retains 
a seed in the way that it is planted has failed. Nourished by an active 
mind, a seed will develop into something that is historically continuous 
with its origin but different in form and function. In fertile soil an idea 
will develop, and thereby multiply its relevance and potency, perhaps a 
hundredfold. One test of success is whether the grown plant can repro- 
duce itself, that is, can the student under the proper conditions teach 
another? If not, then the plant is in some way immature, not fully 
developed. 

Monoculture in the mind, or learning just one thing, has its limita- 
tions, as farmers often find. The natural ecosystem is a multiculture, 
which is usually more resistent to pests and not so hard on the soil. The 
mind that grows only one kind of crop becomes exhausted easily and the 
prey of pests. Perhaps it only exaggerates a truth to say that the person 
who knows only one thing doesn’t even know that thing. 

Growing, unlike pouring, takes a long time, and there is a seasonal 
rhythm to it, just as there is a rhythm to education. Often the results of 
sowing seeds are hard to discern in the early stages. To tell whether any 
good will come is not easy. “You shall know them by their fruits” is right. 
There is no simple test, no tap-level kind of test, that can be applied 
immediately. We see sprouts, and we take that as a sign, but we really 
want fully matured flowering plants. We who are college teachers are in 
the position of nurserymen. Even our graduates are still only seedlings. 
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The best plants come from the best seed. The truly excellent books 
are the best seed, gotten from the best minds in the world. When liberal 
education is based on reading excellent books, the real teachers are the 
books, for the books contain the seeds. The difference between bad seed, 
mediocre seed, and superlative seed is not always evident to one who sees 
only the seed. Thus teachers who have seen the plants rather than 
students who have not should be responsible for choosing what to read. 
The teacher who is present in the classroom is largely occupied with 
choosing the books and preparing the conditions for implantation. The 
classroom teachers help to prepare the conditions, promote the occasion, 
but the learning is provided by the interaction between the students and 
the books. The high aim of teachers is to make the soil, the student’s soul, 
able to cultivate itself or sustain itself as an ongoing ecosystem. Sustain- 
able agriculture resembles lifelong learning. 


Midwifery 

The third image of teaching and learning is drawn from the Platonic 
dialogue Theatetus, in which Socrates compares himself to a midwife, an 
idea to an unborn child, and the student with whom he converses to an 
expectant mother. 


Theaetetus:...l am myselfincapable of either persuading myself that I say 
anything adequately or hearing some one else speaking in just the way 
you urge, and I’m incapable as well of getting rid of my concern with it. 


Socrates: The reason is, my dear Theaetetus, that you’re suffering labor 
pains, on account of your not being empty but pregnant.’ 


Socrates:...And whoever associate with me undergo this same thing as 
women in giving birth do. They suffer labor-pains and are filled with 
perplexity for nights and days far more than women are, and my art is 
capable of arousing this kind of labor-pain and putting it to rest.® 


Just as a farmer knows what seed to plant in which soil, so the 
midwife knows what sort of unions to encourage: 


Socrates: Have you perceived this, that...|midwives] are all-wise when 
it comes to getting to know what sort of woman must be with what sort 
of man to give birth to the best possible children?’ 


The unborn child is the idea that is hidden in the student. The task 
of the teacher is to assist in the birth of the student’s conceptions—to help 
the ideas come out head first and right side up—and in the judgment of 
their value—to help decide whether the idea should be retained or cast 
away. 


Socrates:...my art of midwifery...examines their souls in giving birth 
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and not their bodies. But this is the greatest thing in our art, to be 
capable of assaying in every way whether the thought of the young is 
giving birth to an image and a lie or something fruitful and true.'° 


In this image learning is birthing. The teacher helps in the labor of 
the student, but clearly the student is the one expending the effort. The 
teacher assists, guides, cajoles, offers reassurance about the necessary 
pain and the often successful outcome. Certain analgesics are available. 
The teacher has seen many births, perhaps has given birth and knows 
the pangs. The teacher’s calm and experience can be a great aid, yet in 
the end itis the student who brings an idea forth. The knowledge that will 
be the student’ s own is in the student, not in the teacher. Of course the 
very early stages of pregnancy are hard to detect. One may be pregnant 
without knowing it. At some point it generally becomes obvious (al- 
though I have heard of women going to the emergency room with what 
they thought was appendicitis and turned out to be a baby). 

The outcome of a pregnancy cannot easily be foreseen. Today we 
have genetic testing, ultrasound, and the like, but these give us signs and 
outlines of what remains hidden. Likewise with the testing of knowledge. 
We have signs and outlines, but that is all. Even the delivered baby has 
a long way to go to reach maturity. Having an idea and having a 
completely developed idea are very far from being the same. As in the 
sowing image, the wished-for outcome of the processes of teaching and 
learning cannot be completely foreseen. 

The high aim of the midwife would be to have the mother learn to be 
a midwife, both for herself and for others. Helping others bring knowl- 
edge to birth can help you learn how to bring your own knowledge to 
birth. The best way to learn something is to teach it." 

Our first image was filling an emptiness. Our current image is 
emptying a fullness. We have arrived at the educational view of Jeeves, 
the butler in the P.G. Wodehouse stories, who reminds young master 
Bertram that “education is a drawing out and not a putting in.” Notice 
the great difference between this image and the pouring image. The 
container does not change shape. Pregnant women do change shape. One 
is altered by having ideas quicken inside one. It may be frightening, over- 
whelming, to find yourself changing. One needs faith in the process, hope 
in the outcome, an outcome that for a long time cannot be seen clearly. 

Both the organic images, as images, permit the creation of something 
that is novel. Whereas an inert liquid can only be lost in transmission, a 
living principle of knowledge can out of itself develop something new. 
Sports occur, variation occurs, and if useful they may be retained, bred 
for, and thus established. 
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Filling an empty container, preparing the soil and implanting seeds, 
and bringing out into the light what is present but concealed—each 
successive image of teaching makes the student more active, more respon- 
sible, more involved. The final image of course is compatible with the 
second image. One may think of birth as the proper outcome of concep- 
tion. In fact the combination of the last two images might depict the 
principles and practices of a liberal arts college. Find the best seed, the 
best books of the best minds, and ask students to conceive of these ideas. 
The faculty would try to create propitious conditions—an atmosphere 
that combines the dignity appropriate to the seriousness of the endeavor 
with an atmosphere of relaxation and fun appropriate to any process of 
conception. On this understanding education is serious play. But like 
farming—‘“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread”—and birthing— 
“in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children”—learning is not easy. 

I prefaced these three images by saying that one obstacle to educa- 
tion is a misunderstanding of its nature. Wrong images are obstacles 
indeed. A student with the pouring model of education is likely to think 
that education will occur as long as teachers are competent and students 
are not disruptive. It won’t. The pouring image encourages passive 
reception, static retention, and mindless reiteration. A person capable of 
that is surely not educated. Even the better images can be perverted. If 
one fails to distinguish between the seed and the plant that springs from 
it, one can remain so tied to the literal words of the teacher that their 
extended range of meanings and implications is lost. Socrates distin- 
guishes between viable and unviable offspring, but a student whose 
version of the birthing image lacks that critical feature may think that 
every idea extruded from the soul is a fresh-faced beauty. However, 
education does not consist in the public display and consensual or 
authoritative validation of whatever nonsense one happens to believe. It 
is rather an intense scrutiny of the value of what is within us. A picture 
of education that cannot admit the distinction of true and false or better 
and worse entails that there is no important difference between being 
educated and uneducated. Such a picture is not calculated to further 
one’s educational efforts. 


The Dying Vine—In vino veritas 


Education, rightly understood, is thus a branch of agriculture. Now 
there are various theories of agriculture, and this leads me to my title, 
the dying vine. My brother is engaged in viticulture and enology, that is, 
he grows grapes and makes wine. He tells me that the French viticulturists 
have a saying: “To make a truly great wine grape the vines must suffer.” 
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The French believe this, and so, being rational, have made it the basis of 
a viticulture technique they call the dying vine. The vines are stressed 
almost to their limit, they are made to suffer, in order that they may 
produce something rich and wonderful. Pampered vines produce medio- 
cre fruit. Vines that have been stressed call upon deep resources within 
themselves and produce the finest fruit. 

Now it is my experience and my belief that the same is true of 
education. You might think that at the finest schools the students would 
work less hard, or at least no harder, than at more ordinary schools. After 
all, the students are presumably more gifted, the teachers presumably 
more expert, so more could be done in less time. In fact, however, the 
better the school, the greater the demands. Students at MIT and Cal 
Tech, for instance, routinely study 60 or 70 hours each week. They are 
stressed, and they often produce something rich and wonderful. 

The dying vine teaches us that great demands are a condition for 
genuine education. It is also true that genuine education, deep educa- 
tion, education that makes a significant difference, makes great de- 
mands. I have said that liberal education consists in part in the acquisi- 
tion of the arts of intentional inquiry, in part in the habit of employing 
those arts, and in part in the transformations of the soul that can result 
when such inquiry is directed at significant questions. “Transformations 
of the soul” point us toward a third factor in the difficulty of liberal 
education. We approach this factor through an explanation of the para- 
doxical fact that the pouring model is almost universally condemned in 
theory and almost universally employed in practice. Why should that be? 


The Danger of Learning 


The answer is not hard, though it is various, since many factors 
concur. The weight of traditional practices is heavy. Logistics and 
resource limitations push practitioners toward the pouring model. But 
other reasons lie deeper. In the pouring model the roles are clear. The 
teacher tells the truth, the students receive the message. The teacher 
actively teaches, the students passively learn. The teacher is in control, 
and the students are relieved of responsibility for guiding the process. 
Imagine what it feels like for a teacher to give up that control. A teacher 
faces twenty students with no prepared script. What if nothing happens, 
or what if the wrong things happen? If the teacher doesn’t teach, how will 
anyone learn? How can teachers, who feel responsible, give up control 
over the process whose outcome is their responsibility? To give up control 
is dangerous. 

And for the students? There is a comfort in being told what to do by 
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one who is in authority. The student wants to be told what to do. Respon- 
sibility is a burden. And how can one who is admittedly ignorant be 
expected to take responsibility for the process of learning? Cannot the 
student say with reason, “If I had the knowledge, I wouldn’t be enrolled as 
a student; since I lack the knowledge, how can I be expected to function as 
my own teacher?” The student feels, when the pouring model is abandoned, 
that the teacher is throwing him into the deep end of the pool and calling 
that a swimming lesson. To give up authoritative guidance, to accept that 
education is one of the things that no one can do for you, is frightening. 

Thus the pouring model persists because the alternatives are per- 
ceived as dangerous. The perception is accurate. Education is a danger- 
ous business. Especially liberal education, which aims at transforma- 
tion. One problem we noted with the pouring model is that the liquid has 
no effect on the shape of the container. The learner is not transformed by 
the learning. Certainly there are things that one can learn that have just 
that null effect. There are things that one can keep in mind but at arm’s 
length, so to speak. But when the liberal arts are addressed to significant 
questions, education becomes a more enveloping activity, an activity 
that embraces one’s whole soul and whole life. Examining the beginnings 
and the ends of our whole life and thought, from the presuppositions 
upon which we direct our activities to the ultimate ends at which we aim, 
puts our whole lives at stake. And that is always a difficult and dangerous 
task. With so much at stake one cannot escape the sense of risk. The 
danger of having one’s established order broken is the danger of learning. 

The important distinction here is between learning as addition and 
learning as transformation. Adding a new item of information onto an 
existing cognitive structure need not be frightening or difficult. For the 
small price of paying attention one’s knowledge is increased. One is 
unchanged but for knowing more. Transformation is otherwise. Imagine 
a film of a glass breaking. What once was whole and solid shatters, its 
integrity gone, whatever it contained spilling out and escaping. Now 
imagine a film of a cell dividing. What once was whole and single splits 
and changes, its simple unity lost, the unity to be regained only in a more 
complex form. Every transformation involves breaking. Since deep 
learning implies transformation, and transformation implies breaking, 
a condition for deep learning to occur is that the learner be willing to be 
broken. What divides the breaking of a glass from the breaking of a cell 
is that the latter, once broken, can regain its wholeness in a new form. 
The old form is broken and a new form emerges. The new form is better 
than the old. When something breaks and the result is an improvement 
on the original, we call it a lucky break. Liberal education, when success- 
ful, is a lucky break. 
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Not all breaks are lucky. Too often the initial form is abolished and 
replaced by something less good than the original. The half-educated 
person is one who, thinking himself sophisticated, is in fact merely 
sophistical. When Socrates was prosecuted by the Athenians as a 
corruptor of youth, a disbeliever in the gods of the city, and a teacher of 
new gods, there was something in the indictment. The existence of the 
city—the social and political order—depends on forming the young in a 
certain way. Education as transformation requires examining and per- 
haps overturning rather than simply sustaining the existing formation. 
Even if ultimately the existence of the city depends on wise rule, and wise 
rule depends on deep education, still political concern over the danger of 
education is real. Sometimes it seems that an existing core of largely true 
opinions should be left alone, for too often when education starts but 
stops too soon the core will be broken only to be replaced by worse 
opinions instead of better. Since deep education is dangerous, political as 
well as a psychological causes support shallower education such as the 
pouring model depicts. 

Let us put to one side the traditional, logistical, and political ob- 
stacles to genuine education, and focus on the intrinsic danger of 
learning. Radical transformation is no picnic. I have used the Biblical 
image of sowing seeds, and the Platonic image of midwifery. What do the 
Bible and Plato say about transformation? In Christianity radical trans- 
formation appears as conversion. Jesus says “I bring not peace but a 
sword.” We read in Acts that Peter speaks the Word and cuts them to the 
heart, for “how else but through a broken heart can Lord Jesus enter in?” 
In Plato we find a second image of education in which what is hidden in 
darkness is delivered into the light. I refer of course to the image of the 
cave in the Republic. As you will recollect, it goes like this. 


“.. make an image of our nature in its education and want of education, 
likening it to a condition of the following kind. See human beings as 
though they were in an underground cavelike dwelling with its en- 
trance, a long one, open to the light across the whole width of the cave. 
They are in it from childhood with their legs and necks in bonds so that 
they are fixed, seeing only in front of them, unable because of the bond 
to turn their heads all the way around. Their light is from a fire burning 
far above and behind them. Between the fire and the prisoners there is 
aroad above, along which we see a wall, built like the partitions puppet- 
handlers set in front of the human beings and over which they show the 
puppets.” 

“T see,” he said. 

“Then also see along this wall human beings carrying all sorts of 
artifacts, which project above the wall, and statues of men and other 
animals wrought from stone, wood, and every kind of material; as is to 
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be expected, some of the carriers utter sounds while others are silent.” 
“It’s a strange image,” he said, “ and strange prisoners you're 
telling of.” 
“They're like us,” I said.'” 


The education that liberates loosens the bonds, turns one around, and 
pushes one out into the light of the true day. It is the birth not just of this 
or that idea, but of the whole soul. This birth is traumatic. 


... Take a man who is released and suddenly compelled to stand up, to 
turn his neck around, to walk and look up toward the light; and who, 
moreover, in doing all this is in pain and, because he is dazzled, is 
unable to make out those things whose shadows he saw before...Don’t 
you suppose he’d be at a loss..." 


“And if,” I said, “someone dragged him away from there by force along 
the rough, steep, upward way and didn’t let him go before he had 
dragged him out into the light of the sun, wouldn’t he be distressed and 
annoyed at being so dragged?”™ 


Radical transformation as such, whether it be from worse to better or 
better to worse, is disorienting. 


... there are two kinds of disturbances of the eyes, stemming from two 
sources—when they have been transferred from light to darkness and 
when they have been transferred from darkness to light....these same 
things happen to a soul too...'® 


The Christian convert has his heart cut open so that the seeds of 
salvation can be sown therein. The Platonic convert is twisted around, 
forced to rise, then pushed up and out so that the bright light breaks 
painfully into his eyes. Who is going to lay his heart open to that sword, 
or eagerly abet his expulsion from the familiar? Liberal education in 
these images comes to seem not merely difficult but impossible. 

Liberal education is difficult because it is impossible. I find a 
melancholy satisfaction in that formulation. Of course it is not impos- 
sible in the way that squaring the circle is impossible. Liberal education 
demands whole-hearted, enthusiastic participation in a process that is 
inherently painful and disorienting. It is impossible in the way that 
psychoanalysis is impossible. 


Psychoanalytic Interlude 


The patient in psychoanalytic treatment willingly attends an hour- 
long session four or five times each week for a period lasting from two to 
ten years or longer. The patient pays the analyst a fee that is often 
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between one hundred and one hunderd fifty dollars per hour. The 
commitment of time and money is considerable, even astonishing. What 
makes it more astonishing is that a good part of the treatment is taken 
up with what is called “the analysis of the resistance,” which means the 
analytic exploration of the patient’ s resistance to getting well. 

The resemblance between psychoanalytic treatment and liberal 
education is striking—the same regular investment in time and money 
coupled with steady resistance to the process. Freud acknowledged that, 
like liberal education, analytic therapy is a long, slow, difficult process, 
and hence from a medical viewpoint is not ideal. Freud believed it to be 
the therapy of choice only because no other methods were effective: 


From certain of my remarks you will have gathered that there are many 
characteristics in the analytic method which prevent it from being an 
ideal form of therapy. Tuto, cito, jucunde: investigation and probing do 
not indicate speedy results, and the resistance I have mentioned would 
prepare you to expect unpleasantness of various kinds.'® 


Freud also said that from an analytic viewpoint most patients are not 
ideal candidates for the therapy, and thus full success is likely to be rare. 


The patients who are bound to be most welcome to him are those who 
ask him to give them complete health, in so far as that is attainable, and 
who place as much time at his disposal as is necessary for the process 
of recovery. Such favorable conditions as these are, of course, to be 
looked for in only a few cases." 


Analytic therapy resembles liberal education also in that it is of uncer- 
tain outcome. The analyst attempts to initiate a process that he cannot 
completely control. 


The analyst is certainly able to do a great deal, but he cannot determine 
beforehand exactly what results he will effect. He sets in motion a 
process, that of the resolving of existing repressions. He can supervise 
this process, further it, remove obstacles in its way, and he can 
undoubtedly vitiate much of it. But on the whole, once begun, it goes its 
own way and does not allow either the direction it takes or the order in 
which it picks up its points to be prescribed for it.'* 


Like liberal education, the whole psychoanalytic undertaking is fraught 
with difficulties, and the demands on the practitioner are formidable. 
Freud summarizes in a famous statement written near the end of his life. 


Here let us pause for a moment to assure the analyst that he has our 
sincere sympathy in the very exacting demands he has to fulfil in 
carrying out his activities. It almost looks as if analysis were the third 
of those “impossible” professions in which one can be sure beforehand 
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of achieving unsatisfying results. The other two, which have been 
known much longer, are education and government."’ 


Rare, Unpopular, but Desirable 


Educational fashions come and go, but the agony of radical transition 
abides. If, as I believe, the main obstacles to liberal education lie within 
the learner, it is there that educational efforts must be directed. In my 
university the current fashions are outcomes assessment, educational 
technologies, multicultural curricula, and recognition of diverse learn- 
ing styles. These are externals that may be either useful or useless, 
depending on whether they can be brought to bear on the real issues, the 
most important of which is the degree to which students center them- 
selves on, and so partially identify with, their intellectual curiosity. 

Liberal education, as I understand it, is likely to remain rare and 
unpopular. Cognitive bootstrapping presents so many difficulties that 
fully successful liberal education is likely to be rare. The disorientation 
inherent in radical transformation conflicts with the universal desire to 
be comfortable and ensures that liberal education is likely to be unpopu- 
lar. Given these facts, why, we may ask, should liberal education be 
desirable? I will touch very briefly on this question by way of conclusion. 

Liberal education frees us from something and for something. It 
frees us from certain forms of enslaving folly. As F.H. Bradley said in 
defense of the study of philosophy, 


...1 think it quite necessary, even on the view that this study can produce 
no positive results, that it should still be pursued. There is, so far as | 
can see, no other certain way of protecting ourselves against dogmatic 
superstition...the mind which has thought sincerely on first principles...is 
too good to become a slave, either to stupid fanaticism or dishonest 
sophistry.” 


But the prophylactic or disinfectant effects of liberal education, though 
real, are not I think anyone’s real motive for aiming to develop a free 
mind. Where art completes nature, one acquires the art to attain fullness 
of being. Liberal education is to be desired because it realizes one of our 
high potentialities and thus makes us more fully and completely what we 
are. When the liberal arts are present and active and at work on serious 
questions, we see that liberal education can produce something rich and 
strange, namely, the activity of genuine thoughtfulness. Beyond the 
swirl of opinion and the accidental vagaries of circumstance, there is a 
world available to thought that fascinates us by its very being. The 
thinking of a free mind contacts that world, partially and intermittently 
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perhaps, but truly, and such thinking is its own reward, for the activity 
of human thought is beautiful. When what is fascinating awakens our 
intellect and our minds are free to be drawn into fully engaged activity, 
we are held in a stillness alive with wonders, and taste the heady and 
intoxicating fruit of the dying vine. 


Notes 


1. This notion of liberal education is drawn from a cluster of related notions. 
Traditionally liberal education meant acquiring the liberal arts, which are 
the arts proper to a free person, i.e., one who was at leisure, free from the 
necessity of earning a living. When one is free to live as one chooses, the 
question of what life is worth living comes to the fore, so liberal education 
involves investigation of the proper ends of human life. The traditional 
seven liberal arts of grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, and music were the arts through which one pursued the intellec- 
tual activity proper to a human being. These arts (which today probably 
would be called arts of language, reasoning, communication, mathematics 
as the study of discrete and continuous quantity, physics, and music theory, 
respectively) were acquired largely through the study of texts, and its 
textual base tied liberal education to literacy. As education in the sciences 
and humanities became more divided, the humanities retained the empha- 
sis on texts and literacy, so often today liberal education refers to education 
in the humanities. 
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Can the Persistence 
of Misconceptions Be Generalized 
and Explained? 


Moti Nissani 
Wayne State University 


Man is not logical and his intellectual history is a record of mental 
reserves and compromises. He hangs on to what he can in his old beliefs 
even when he is compelled to surrender their logical basis. 

—John Dewey 


Misconceptions in the Science Classroom. Over the last two 
decades, the science education community has become painfully aware 
that science students 


do not rush to embrace new viewpoints. Rather, they cling to ideas that 
form part of their world view even when confronted by information that 
does not coincide with this view. ! 


Although students readily memorize facts, they often fail to comprehend 
concepts. For instance, students may study the solar system for months, 
do well on tests, yet continue to believe that lunar phases are caused by 
Earth’s shadow.’ Or, after an in-depth study of atmospheric pressure, 
many students retain their pre-instructional belief that suction pulls up 
liquids.® 

Seven years after convincingly showing that conventional physics 
instruction often fails to overcome students’ naive misconceptions about 
motion, David Hestenes and colleagues summed up the situation:* 


Every student begins physics with a well-established system of 
commonsense beliefs about how the physical world works.... Instruc- 
tion that does not take them into account is almost totally ineffective, 
at least for the majority of students. Specifically, it has been established 
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that (1) commonsense beliefs about motion and force are incompatible 
with Newtonian concepts in most respects, (2) conventional physics 
instruction produces little change in these beliefs, and (3) this result is 
independent of the instructor and the mode of instruction. The impli- 
cations could not be more serious. Since the students have evidently not 
learned the most basic Newtonian concepts, they must have failed to 
comprehend most of the material in the course. They have been forced 

to cope with the subject by rote memorization of isolated fragments and 

by carrying out meaningless tasks. No wonder so many are repelled! 

The few who are successful have become so by their own devices, the 

course and the teacher having supplied only the opportunity and 

perhaps inspiration. 

The Larger Context, and the Causes, of Persistence Have 
Received Scant Attention. Although the persistence of misconcep- 
tions has been amply documented, and although many instructional 
remedies have been proposed and experimented with,’ its relevance and 
ubiquity outside the science classroom is often overlooked. Moreover, in 
science education circles, its roots remain largely unexplored. This is 
unfortunate, for our understanding of this problem, and our instruc- 


tional strategies, may benefit from a better grasp of its universality and 
probable causes. 


Preview of this Note. This note begins by showing that misconcep- 
tions persist in many places besides the science classroom,* and, hence, 
that something like the persistence of misconceptions plays a role in 
almost every walk of human life. This note goes on to suggest that our 
search for the causes of this near-universal persistence needs to take into 
consideration psychological data. These data, taken together with the 
tenacity of misconceptions in the science classroom and elsewhere, can 
for the most part be plausibly traced to a few factors. This note then 
suggests that existing instructional approaches’ ought to be enriched by 
strategies that consciously take this near-universality and its probable 
causes into account. 


A Few Examples of the Persistence of Misconceptions Out- 
side the Science Classroom. It is ironic that many discussions of 
conceptual shift in the science classroom, which are often consciously 
modeled after the process of conceptual change in science,* ignore the 
persistence of misconceptions in the history of science. It is well-known 
that the revolutionary contributions of countless scientists have been 
rejected, ignored, or ridiculed, sometimes for decades and centuries.’ 
Historians of science have often felt the need to account for such 
recurring tragedies: “The mind,” says Wilfred Trotter, “likes a strange 
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idea as little as the body likes a strange protein and resists it with similar 
energy. It would not perhaps be too fanciful to say that a new idea is the 
most quickly acting antigen known to science. If we watch ourselves 
honestly we shall often find that we have begun to argue against a new 
idea even before it has been completely stated.” “The itch to suffocate the 
infant ideas burns in all of us,” says Walshe. Indeed, Schiller believes 
that this inertia “deserves to rank among the fundamental ‘laws’ of 
nature.”!° 

Originators of new ideas in science must often struggle against the 
tenacity of their own misconceptions. “When the decisive facts did at 
length obtrude themselves upon my notice,” says Joseph Priestly, “it was 
very slowly, and with great hesitation, that I yielded to the evidence of 
my senses.” Vesalius says that he could not believe his own eyes when 
he found anatomical structures not in accord with Galen’s descriptions. '” 
The intellectual biographies of innovators such as Kepler,'* Mendel," 
and Newton,” again point to the difficulty of conceptual shift. Koestler’® 
coined the term snowblindness to refer 


to that remarkable form of blindness which often prevents the original 
thinker from perceiving the meaning and significance of his own 
discovery: Jealousy apart, the antibody reaction directed against new 
ideas seems to be much the same whether the idea was let loose by 
others—or oneself. 


Scientific biographies provide another uncanny illustration of the 
persistence of misconceptions. The historical record indisputably shows 
that “almost all of those firmly placed in the pantheon of science...were 
caught up in passionate efforts to achieve priority.”'’ But most biogra- 
phers are convinced that truly great scientists are only concerned with 
the truth, not with “petty” priority claims. As a result, biographers often 
claim that their hero was indifferent to establishing priority, 


just before, as careful scholars, they inundate us with a flood of evidence 
to the contrary. This denial of the realities they report and then 
segregate is an instance of keeping intellect and perception in abeyance 
in the interest of preserving a prevalent myth about human behavior."* 


In political history, long-lived misconceptions are strikingly con- 
spicuous.'® General Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief at the out- 
set of World War I, believed that Germany would attack his country by 
the most direct route, through Alsace and Lorraine. Thus, when massive 
attacks through Belgium began, he interpreted them as diversionary 
tactics. It was only after the hospitals were overflowing with casualties, 
after Joffre went north to look for himself, and after the Germans came 
perilously close to conquering Paris, that Joffre relinquished this belief.”° 
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Likewise, during that same war, most commanding generals were 
unable to abandon outdated offensive strategies.”! 


Evidence from Experimental Psychology. It is beyond the scope 
of this brief note to provide a detailed review of the psychological 
literature on the persistence of misconceptions. Here I can only touch 
upon a few key experiments (and remark in passing that, for some 
strange reason, these experiments are rarely mentioned in the context 
of misconceptions research). 

Overall, there is overwhelming experimental evidence in favor of the 
assertion that 


belief is a calm and satisfactory state which we do not wish to avoid, or 
to change to a belief in anything else. On the contrary, we cling 
tenaciously, not merely to believing, but to believing just what we do 
believe.” 


Thus, debriefing experiments have repeatedly suggested that “beliefs 
are remarkably resilient in the face of empirical challenges that seem 
logically devastating.”” Evidence of conceptual inflexibility is likewise 
encountered in numerous problem-solving contexts.** Resistance to 
conceptual change had also been observed in members of a religious cult 
after a failure of a prophecy which was, until then, central to their belief 
system.” 

Perhaps the most striking evidence comes from experiments in 
which science Ph.D.s served as unwitting subjects in a study of belief 
revision. Over 90 percent of these scientists were unable to let go of a 
spuriously-acquired false belief (in a volume formula of a sphere) even 
after this belief has been sharply contradicted by their own direct 
observations (filling two different spheres with water, transferring the 
water into a box, and directly measuring the volume of water in the 
box):”6 


The...outcome—all subjects clung in practice to an observationally 
absurd formula and none rejected it outright even on the verbal level— 
is surprising. Even when we deal with ideologically neutral conceptions 
of reality, when these conceptions have been recently acquired, when 
they came to us from unfamiliar sources, when they were assimilated 
for spurious reasons, when their abandonment entails little tangible 
risks or costs, and when they are sharply contradicted by subsequent 
events, we are, at least for a time, disinclined to doubt such conceptions 
on the verbal level and unlikely to let go of them in practice.”’ 


Can the Persistence of Misconceptions be Explained? Al- 
though we can be sure about the ubiquity and import of the persistence 
of misconceptions, its causes remain a matter of speculation. Here I can 
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only mention a few tentative attempts of tracing this failing to its roots. 

The tenacity of convictions may be traced to the conservative im- 
pulse. Based on his studies of bereavement, Peter Marris” argues that 
the process of abandoning a conviction is similar to the working out of 
grief. According to this view, in many seemingly diverse situations, 
change requires overcoming an impulse to restore the past. “The impulse 
to defend the predictability of life is a fundamental and universal 
principle of human psychology.” Human beings possess “a deep-rooted 
and insistent need for continuity.” One extreme manifestation of this 
impulse is the frequent failure of people undergoing psychotherapy (e.g., 
anorexics, obsessive-compulsives, paranoids) to restructure their mis- 
taken, dysfunctional, and painful viewpoints and habits. 

A complementary explanation has been put forward by Jonathan 
Baron.” To survive and thrive, churches, nation states, and similar 
organizations must retain the loyalty of their members. To do so, they 
must convince their members of the veracity of the organizational creed 
“even though many outsiders will argue otherwise.” Those organizations 
“that inculcate an ideology in which defense of one’s beliefis a virtue and 
questioning is a vice are the ones that are most likely to overcome 
challenges from outside.” Most people in contemporary culture identify 
with one or more such organizations. Consequently, most people tend to 
be conceptually inflexible. 

Such organizational pressures may be reinforced by the widespread, 
culturally-acquired, confusion between self-assurance and real knowl- 
edge. 


Thus, when a news commentator criticizes a political candidate for 
waffling and being unsure (as might befit a good thinker faced with 
many of the issues that politicians must face), the implication is that 
the candidate is not expert enough to have figured out the right answers 
yet. Similarly, a person who adopts “a know it all” tone of voice— 
speaking without qualification is giving a sign of expertise in the matter 
at hand.” 


I remarked earlier on the role of conceptual conservatism in the 
history of ideas. According to some historians, the process of conceptual 
change in science resembles Gestalt perceptual shifts (e.g., the difficulty 
encountered in seeing the hag as a young lady), adjustments to wearing 
inverted goggles,” or the identification of anomalous objects*' (e.g., ared 
six of spades). The most difficult mental act, according to one science 
historian, is to re-arrange a familiar bundle of data, to look at it 
differently and escape from the prevailing doctrine.** According to this 
view, then, the difficulty of switching from one conviction to another— 
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in the science classroom, experimental psychology, and elsewhere—is 
traceable to the difficulty of rearranging one’s perceptual or cognitive 
field. 


Instructional Implications. This constellation of factors may thus 
account for the persistence of misconceptions in the science classroom. 
The many educational and research implications of this view cannot be 
explored here. Suffice it to mention that we can help our students 
overcome these hurdles through historical case studies** and experien- 
tial exercises.** And, because misconceptions frequently linger outside 
the science classroom, science teaching has much to gain from a 
crossdisciplinary, holistic approach to this problem.*° 
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Educational Reform: 
A Complex Matter 


Sherrie Reynolds & Kathleen Martin 
Texas Christian University 


We have watched and discussed Star Trek and its subsequent series 
on television over the years. It is a rather visionary show depicting a 
radically different way of life in the 24th century. Sometimes children 
are portrayed, and when they are, there are frequently scenes from their 
schooling. What is striking is how the writers have envisioned a dramati- 
cally different way of life, and yet school is depicted as being essentially 
the same as it is today and has been for decades. While Star Trek is not 
a scholarly source of information about school reform, it is, we think, an 
indication of the incredible difficulty faced by those who believe that the 
crisis of education calls for radical change. 

Thomas Sergiovanni said that 


... today’s schools are not fundamentally different from those Americans 
attended decades ago. Thus, the educational system is not accustomed 
to the kind of dramatic change that almost certainly will accompany 
substantive reform. ! 


When he spoke of “substantive reform,” he did not mean the kind of 
surface changes that have constituted many of the changes in the past, 
changes that Mary McCaslin and Thomas Good have referred to as 
“bafflingly simplistic.”? Sergiovanni was emphatic in stating that “we do 
not need to remodel the schoolhouse, we must build it anew.”® 

Moving beyond simplistic approaches to change calls for new ways of 
thinking about both education and the phenomenon of change. Like the 
writers of Star Trek, we educators may be so caught in our own school 
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experiences that we are unable to envision the kind of change needed to 
build the schoolhouse anew. 

In their book Change, Paul Watzlavick, John Weakland, and Richard 
Fisch argued that failed attempts at change call for a radically different 
way of thinking about change itself. They suggested that many efforts 
that appeared to be changes were, in fact, iterations of an old way of doing 
things in a new guise: 


...there are two different types of change: one that occurs within a given 
system which itself remains unchanged, and one whose occurrence 
changes the system itself. To exemplify this distinction in more behav- 
ioral terms: a person having a nightmare can do many things in his 
dream—run, hide, fight, scream, jump off a cliff, etc —but no change 
from any one of these behaviors to another would ever terminate the 
nightmare. We shall henceforth refer to this kind of change as first-order 
change. The one way out of a dream involves a change from dreaming 
to waking. Waking, obviously, is no longer part of the dream, but a 
change to an altogether different state. This kind of change will from 
now on be referred to as second-order change...second-order change is 
change of change...‘ 


We are suggesting an approach to school reform that we believe 
constitutes a second-order change. We are asking for a different way of 
thinking about schooling and about the change process in schools. Our 
approach has emerged from several years of study with classroom 
teachers and extensive study of literature about complex systems. The 
basis for the change we are proposing is that schools are complex systems 
and that successful efforts at rebuilding the schoolhouse will be those 
that honor that complexity. It is our beliefthat reform efforts approached 
from this perspective have a very different character from much of what 
has been attempted previously. 

The study of complex systems has led to rich new ways of thinking 
in physics, economics, astronomy, biology, and genetics.’ In the foreword 
to Order Out Of Chaos, Alvin Toffler described this shift in thinking: 


...summed up and simplified, they hold that while some parts of the 
universe may operate like machines, these are closed systems, and 
closed systems, at best, form only a small part of the physical universe. 
Most phenomena of interest to us are, in fact, open systems, exchanging 
energy or matter (and, one might add, information) with their environ- 
ment. Surely biological and social systems are open, which means that 
the attempt to understand them in mechanistic terms is doomed to 
failure. This suggests, moreover, that most of reality, instead of being 
orderly, stable, and equilibrial, is seething and bubbling with change, 
disorder, and process.® 
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This shift in thinking appears to have been “a lever for changing 
science itself, for compelling us to reexamine its goals, its methods, its 
epistemology—its world view.” It is our hope that the ideas which arose 
from acknowledging the complexity of systems in science might provide 
leverage for a similar change in education. 


Complex Systems 


Mitchell Waldrop said that complex systems are made up of “a great 
many independent agents and that these independent agents interact 
with one another in a great many ways.” He also said that “in every case 
the very richness of these interactions allows the system as a whole to 
undergo spontaneous self-organization.”* Complex systems, when free to 
do so, develop their own forms of self-organization. These forms arise 
from an open system and are, therefore, context-sensitive and context- 
dependent. They can be described, but not predicted or controlled. 

Waldrop further noted that “these complex, self-organizing systems 
are adaptive in that they don’t just passively respond to events the way 
a rock might roll around in an earthquake. They actually try to turn 
whatever happens to their advantage.”® John Holland said: 


So new opportunities are always being created by the system. And that, 
in turn, means that it’s essentially meaningless to talk about a complex 
adaptive system being in equilibrium: the system can never get there. 
It is always unfolding, always in transition. In fact, if the system ever 
does reach equilibrium, it isn’t just stable. It’s dead...there’s no point in 
imagining that the agents in the system can ever “optimize” their 
fitness, or even their utility, or whatever. The space of possibilities is 
too vast; they have no practical way of finding the optimum. The most 
they can ever do is to change and improve themselves relative to what 
the other agents are doing. In short, complex adaptive systems are 
characterized by perpetual novelty.'° 


Scientists who study complex systems refer to a property of constant 
self-renewal which they call autopoiesis. In describing autopoietic struc- 
tures, John Briggs and David Peat characterize them as highly autono- 
mous “...inextricably embedded in and inextricably merged with their 
environment.” There is, they maintain, a “subtle interconnectedness 
that underlies all autonomous structures” such that “our most private 
thoughts and feelings arise out of a constant feedback and flow-through 
of the thoughts and feelings of others who have influenced us.”" 
Autopoietic systems act adaptively. 

Waldrop writes that 
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every one of these complex, self-organizing, adaptive systems possesses 
a kind of dynamism that makes them qualitatively different from static 
objects such as computer chips or snowflakes, which are merely compli- 
cated. Complex systems are more spontaneous, more disorderly, more 
alive than that.” 


Schools as Complex Systems 


Schools and classrooms are complex systems. It is this very complex- 
ity in every aspect of school life that has made the study of schooling so 
difficult. Many attempts at reform in previous years have grown out of 
a predominant view of the world as linear, reductionistic, and mechanis- 
tic. Reform efforts initiated from this perspective attempted to reduce or 
contain complexity, to eliminate the self-organizing, adaptive, dynamic 
aspect of schooling. In fact, much of the school reform efforts can be 
characterized as an attempt to either reduce or contain the independence 
of those involved or to define and control the nature of their interactions. '* 

The approach we are advocating begins by celebrating and embrac- 
ing schools as complex systems. We are suggesting that, rather than 
trying to eliminate or control school complexity, a more fruitful approach 
is to honor it and attempt to find conditions that allow it to function as 
a spontaneously self-organizing, adaptive, dynamic, open system. These 
“capacity creating conditions”'* seem to include: (a) conditions that 
facilitate the emergence of spontaneously self-organizing systems ap- 
propriate for learning; and (b) conditions that permit the continued 
functioning of such systems in adaptive, dynamic ways. In our studies 
with teachers we have begun to identify some of these conditions. 


Initial Conditions. In our first series of studies conducted under 
funding from the Exxon Education Foundation, we were able to uncover 
some of the initial conditions that promote the emergence of pedagogi- 
cally appropriate, spontaneously self-organizing systems. We found that 
these conditions are not clear, simple, or obvious. 

Previous attempts at such reforms as discovery learning have 
demonstrated the folly of simply letting people find their own way. Self- 
organizing systems are not random. They have in common a kind of 
center, an attractor of some kind that creates the interaction. Pedagogi- 
cally appropriate self-organizing systems are organized around a re- 
sponsible, mature care for children in learning environments. 

The nature of this attractor has been discussed, although notin these 
terms, by Max van Manen and Nel Noddings, who seem to have described 
the condition sensed by the veteran teachers in our projects. Van Manen 
speaks of “pedagogical tact”’® and Noddings talks about the “caring 
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relation.”'* The teachers with whom we have worked reported that this 
quality was elusive and difficult to describe, perhaps because it is 
something that is experienced in a relationship, and both relationships 
and experiences are difficult to describe. 

This relationship, which the teachers talk about as “seeing kids”" or 
“caring,”’* is the critical initial condition. Once it exists, then the class- 
room or school can be freed to behave as the complex system it is and be 
trusted to do so to the benefit of the people involved. Where this relation- 
ship does not exist, there is no attractor and nothing about which to 
interact in meaningful ways. In the absence of the critical initial condi- 
tion, what is left is only a set of independent agents sharing the same 
physical, intellectual, or emotional space. This is not the same thing as 
a complex system and will not behave as one. 

Spontaneously self-organizing groups of teachers can be located in 
schools by noticing the ways in which teachers interact, and with whom. 
In our studies with teachers we found that these groups did not coincide 
with formally recognized groups based on the physical structure of the 
building or the curricular structure of subjects and grade levels. Where 
these spontaneous groups occurred, they did so around a meaningful 
interaction that emerged from a sense of sharing something important 
and frequently undefinable. The interaction was expressed as “we all 
really see kids” or “we are interested in learning” or “we are willing to 
change and grow.” 

The teachers reported that they were able to find one another in spite 
of the organization of the school, which frequently made finding one 
another more difficult. One group of teachers asked to rearrange their 
physical location to reflect the pedagogical reality of their relationships 
with one another. The teachers were allowed to relocate to adjacent 
classrooms. This seemingly small change—a change in physical proxim- 
ity—resulted in the emergence of different modes of planning, teaching, 
and interacting with their students and with one another.'® 

The many changes which issued from the one small change in this 
teacher group reflect the way change moves through complex systems: 


Tiny differences in input could quickly become overwhelming differ- 
ences in output—a phenomenon given the name sensitive dependence 
on initial conditions. In weather, for example, this translates into what 
is only half-jokingly known as the Butterfly Effect—the notion that a 
butterfly stirring the air today in Peking can transform storm systems 
next month in New York.” 


The butterfly effect appears to occur in all complex systems, making 
more traditional, linear predictions of outcomes meaningless. The inter- 
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active and interdependent nature of complex systems makes the effects 
of small changes unpredictable. This appears to hold true for psychologi- 
cal and pedagogical phenomena as well as for physical ones. 

In our approach to reform we have attempted to find conditions 
which allow spontaneously self-organizing groups of teachers to emerge. 
Sometimes they have emerged across school boundaries, and often they 
have emerged across grade-level boundaries within a school. In every 
case they have come together spontaneously, with a coherence that has 
emanated from a shared experience of learning and a shared sense of 
relationship. 

Just as complex physical phenomena such as liquidity and weather 
emerge from the interaction of simpler components within a system, so 
do complex psychological and sociological phenomena emerge from the 
interactions of individual persons. The possibilities of their interactions 
are myriad; therein lies the complexity—in the unending possibilities for 
interaction. Therein also lies the need for self-organization. The nature 
of these interactions cannot be predicted, or even hinted at, prior to the 
interactions themselves. 

We noted, however, that when teachers do self-organize, their efforts 
are amplified so that each feels her individual efforts are more significant 
and worthwhile. This amplification is consistent with liya Prigogine’s 
point about complex systems: “...self-organization depends upon self- 
reinforcement: a tendency for small effects to become magnified when 
conditions are right, instead of dying away.””! When teachers act and 
react to what each says and does, they form a kind of dynamic bonding 
which is continually undergoing modification and revision as they gain 
more and more experience with one another. These modifications and 
revisions, in turn, give rise to new possibilities for interaction. 

The coherence and the novelty characteristic of spontaneous self- 
organization seem to infuse the system with energy. Initially teachers 
may describe themselves as overextended and exhausted and are indi- 
vidually resistant to additional involvements. Collectively, however, 
they can evidence increasing eagerness and energy related to activities 
that they have envisioned and are implementing together. These activi- 
ties, in turn, become the initial conditions for new activities and under- 
takings within their school. Their energy seems to have a recursive 
quality; it is amplified and transformed through their interactions with 
one another. 


Sustaining Conditions. The very nature of complex systems 
implies that the conditions necessary to sustain them will rely heavily on 
feedback. The term feedback has been used rather loosely in recent 
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times. We do not mean feedback in the loose sense, but rather in the sense 
modeled by electronic systems in which the feedback is directly sensed 
as part of the system’s functioning. In classrooms the only true feedback 
is that which occurs in the course of learning, in the moments of learning, 
and in the relationships among the people in the room and the knowledge 
at hand. 

In addition to monitoring faithfulness to the initial conditions, 
feedback systems must gather sufficient information for ongoing self- 
correction. These feedback systems monitor the extent to which teachers 
and classrooms are able to continue to behave as pedagogically appropri- 
ate, dynamic, spontaneous, self-organizing systems. That is, the focus is 
not so much on where things are going—the outcomes—but on whether 
teachers and classrooms are free to act as complex pedagogical systems. 

We have found that feedback works to sustain complexity where 
adaptability is evident. Teacher adaptability, or lack thereof, seems to be 
reflected in professional development. Teachers who stay in teaching 
and continue to develop seem to reach a place where they no longer 
simply follow curriculum innovations but modify and extend the curricu- 
lum based on their situations and observations. This behavior has 
sometimes been interpreted as a matter of increased subject matter 
confidence” or increased pedagogical expertise.”’ In the context of class- 
rooms as complex systems, we have chosen to view this behavior as a 
function of freedom from the constraints that prevent teachers from 
behaving adaptively, as is their natural bent. In other words, rather than 
seeing adaptability as something teachers must develop, perhaps teach- 
ers are naturally adaptive (as are all humans) but must overcome the 
artificial constraints of schooling to be free to act adaptively. 

In our work we have noted that teachers who acted adaptively had 
never lost or had somehow recovered their own zest for learning. This 
enthusiasm then became a condition that supported children in explor- 
ing their capacities for learning. The learning of the teacher and the 
learning of the children were interconnected and interdependent. 

In our view of school as a complex system, it is important to monitor 
the dynamism of the system. This monitoring is not to determine where 
things are going, but that they are still in motion and thus still sponta- 
neous and alive. As long as children, teachers, and other staff members 
are moving in and out of dynamically changing groups which are acting 
in pedagogically appropriate ways, caring relationships will be evident 
and learning will occur. The challenge, however, is to preserve the 
dynamism since even the most dynamic systems can decay over time to 
a fixed point or simply oscillate within well-behaved and predictable 
limits. 
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We have noted that teachers who want a dynamic classroom and who 
struggle to maintain such, recognize the need for fluidity and are toler- 
ant of occasional turbulence in the activity of the children. They have a 
sense that things will sometimes fall apart before coming back together 
and that this has something to do with the interconnectedness of people 
and events in the classroom: “Turbulence arises because all the pieces of 
a movement are connected to each other, any piece of the action depending 
on the other pieces, and the feedback between the pieces producing still 
more pieces.” Turbulence reflects the paradoxical nature of complex 
systems that are “capable of maintaining their identity only by remaining 
continually open to the flux and flow of their environment.”” 

One of the things that allows classrooms to function as a complex 
system is teachers who are free to act immediately on the feedback. Most 
of the time, when feedback goes to the system directly in tight short loops, 
it is a natural process and small corrections are made without being 
noticed. In fact, much of a teacher’s day is made up of a kind of process 
in which movements are made, monitored, and corrected. This is so 
natural that it is largely invisible to veteran teachers. The dynamism 
becomes visible, however, when the system has settled to a fixed point 
and then suddenly lunges into a new network of relationships when a 
seemingly small change is introduced into the system. 


Conclusion 


It is important to create conditions that provide appropriate feed- 
back to the people in the system most able to act. It is also important for 
those people to have a sense of the kinds of actions which preserve or 
constrain complex systems. It has been tempting in the past for educa- 
tors to intervene at the wrong level or ininappropriate ways because they 
did not understand the complexity of the school situation. For example, 
upon noticing that there are not spontaneously self-organizing systems 
among the students in a classroom, some teachers might erroneously 
conclude that they should create these groupings. From our perspective, 
when these groupings are not emergent, it means that the conditions do 
not exist for a complex system to remain alive. It is important in such a 
situation, not to mask the symptom or to respond with a contrived 
remedy, but rather to begin to change the conditions until the system 
comes back to life. 

Clearly, what we are advocating is an approach to reform that is 
different than many contemporary approaches. It suggests creating 
conditions that allow teaching to occur at the “balance point’—often 
called the edge of chaos: 
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...where [sic] the components ofa system never quite lock into place, and 
yet never quite dissolve into turbulence, either. The edge of chaos is 
where life has enough stability to sustain itself and enough creativity 
to deserve the name of life. The edge of chaos is where new ideas and 
innovative genotypes are forever nibbling away at the edges of the 
status quo, and where even the most entrenched old guard will eventu- 
ally be overthrown.”° 


The edge of chaos is not a point or a condition, but a movement 
between limits. A school is complex system that must be free to move 
between the stability that sustains it and the creativity that allows it to 
be alive. We believe that the search for the conditions which permit this 
movement is the search for the conditions which will breathe life back 
into the schools. 
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Fostering 
Market Competence 


Andrew Askland 


University of Guam 


A functional definition of poverty surpasses material deprivations. 
Instead, it connects skills, attitudes, and judgments with problematic 
conditions. Chronic unemployment (tending toward unemployability), 
prolonged welfare dependence, inappropriate sexual activities and teen- 
age pregnancies, criminal involvements (often recurrent, sometimes 
violent), aborted educational histories, untenable lifestyle strategies, 
etc., are some of the problematic conditions. Market incompetence is 
another, partly as a further symptom and partly as a causal agent. 

A compelling account of poverty features employment and its rela- 
tion to improved material comforts and enhanced well-being. Note the 
encouraging consequences of equal opportunity programs of the past 
several decades, e.g., selective benefits provided to eligible persons 
distinguished by threshold aptitudes/abilities. Specific individuals, suit- 
ably nurtured, broke the cycle of poverty and established footholds in the 
market (and achieved social stability). Quality education followed by 
responsible employment provides a viable means to wrest individuals 
from the choking constraints of poverty. The success of these programs 
are qualified by their limited reach: (1) they key upon quotas and goals 
for employers and thus the fulfillment of these quotas and goals, rather 
than improvements achieved across the class of disadvantaged individu- 
als, are the criterion of satisfactory social intervention; and (2) they 
disproportionately benefit those who already possess demonstrable 
means to achieve market success rather than individuals acutely disad- 
vantaged by cyclic poverty. Despite these objections, the programs do 
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demonstrate that focused attention upon well motivated individuals can 
effect changes in condition and behavior. The short reach of these 
programs does not diminish the example they offer of how promptly the 
effects of poverty can be undone, given a suitable subject and an 
appropriate effort. 


The Stagnant Thirteen Percent 


The problematic poor are estranged from prevailing values and prac- 
tices; they have not mastered them and are unpersuaded that they can, or 
should, master them. They do not have the things that are associated with 
living well or reliable means of acquiring them. Their friends and relatives 
also lack these things and the means of acquisition, so these things will not 
be provided by sympathetic others. The poor are not temporarily separated 
from these material necessities. They do not have them and are not engaged 
in activities that promise a probable acquisition. 

The poor do not have the specific skills that are well reimbursed and 
they do not have the dispositions and habits that are prerequisites for 
securing and retaining well reimbursed employment. Specific skills are 
elusive goals, but dispositions and habits can seem unattainable. If they 
could be particularized and listed, their assimilation would involve 
throwing off entirely a personality and a network of compatriots. At least 
it is unclear where the throwing off would finally end. The dispositions 
and habits cannot be listed because they are inexact, extensive, and 
dynamic, resistant to a final or exhaustive summary. It is not clear where 
the throwing offends, nor how broadly the taking on reaches. Motivation, 
adaptability, confidence, camaraderie, etc., are surely valuable qualities 
in any person, but they are ill-nurtured in deprived circumstances and 
their expression in unfamiliar settings can be tentative or inexact or 
threatening. Confidence can be mistaken for brashness or presumption, 
according to the perspective of the reviewer. 

The poor are unpersuaded that they lack these dispositions or habits 
as asignificant fault of their own. It is objectionable to them that, because 
they were born to poor parents, they should be disadvantaged through- 
out their lives with their parents’ inadequacies. They may satisfy many 
of their parents’ expectations and probably resemble them in habit and 
disposition. It is difficult to acknowledge that parents, abstracted from 
emotional commitments, are inadequate; they are more readily de- 
scribed as different. Regardless, the differences cost the children access 
to a life lived well, sustained with those things that one reasonably ought 
to have. Neither the differences nor their consequences were consciously 
selected or actively pursued. 
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Problematic poverty is a poverty of the spirit, but it does not afflict 
the spirit alone. Certain material comforts seem necessary in a devel- 
oped country and we generally concede that someone living without 
those comforts is poor. We make various exceptions to this requirement, 
e.g., when someone takes a vow of poverty, but the definitional trigger for 
poverty is the deprivation of things that one ought not do without.' 
Income is the easiest indicator of this deprivation. 

The most commonly accepted measure of poverty is determined 
according to pretax, post-transfer income thresholds.” Most of those who 
fail to cross these thresholds do not linger long below them. There is a 


good deal of turnover in the poverty population; chronic poverty is the 
exception, not the rule. Most poverty spells are relatively short, al- 
though there does exist a small group of long-term poor.* 


For the vast majority, poverty spells last for less than three years. About 
45 percent of poverty ends within one year and 70 percent ends within 
three years. A small, but troubling percentage of poverty (13 percent) 
lasts over eight years.‘ Recurring explanations for exiting poverty are 
marriage and increased effort. “Half of the poor in 1987 who increased 
their work effort were no longer poor in 1988.”° Nearly 60 percent of the 
families whose status changed from “other” to “married” exited poverty. 
The majority of the poor are neither cyclically impoverished nor depen- 
dent upon assistance for lengthy periods of time. The reasons that 
account for their temporary poverty could arise for any working person. 
For the largest plurality of cases (38 percent), the event that led to a spell 
of poverty was a reduction in the earnings of the family head. The 
average length of this poverty spell was 3.3 years. The birth of a child into 
a family already poor (beginning a poverty spell for that child) consti- 
tutes 8.6 percent of the events precipitating a poverty spell and the 
average length of that spell was 7.6 years. 

It is alarmingly probable that a black child will experience poverty. 
Whereas 73 percent of while children spend no time before the age of ten 
in poverty, 56 percent of black children are poor for at least four of the 
first ten years of their lives. Furthermore, 34 percnet of black children 
spend seven to ten years of their first decade in poverty.® The demo- 
graphic groups most vulnerable to poverty are minorities, families 
headed by an unmarried female, and children. In 1991, 40 percent of 
persons in families headed by a female were poor, considerably above the 
after transfer, overall rate of 14.2 percent.’ The poverty rate for black 
female-headed families in 1989 was 46.5 percent, for Hispanic female- 
headed families 47.5 percent, and for white female-headed families 25.4 
percent.® An inference from these statistics is that many children are at 
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risk and that ameliorative efforts should key upon them to forestall a 
pattern of inherited disabilities. 


Enhanced Participation 


The market advances on the strength of individual decisions to 
acquire better (less expensive, more convenient, faster acting, sturdier, 
environmentally safer, etc.) goods and services and thereby favor certain 
providers and disfavor others. Market operations depend upon the 
presence and exercise of relevant skills? and prefer that subsistence 
recipients be hastened toward fuller (and more competent) participa- 
tion. Yet estrangement from prevailing practices and values, notably 
those of the market, is a defining characteristic of deeply entrenched 
recipients. The task is to design and implement programs that address 
the ineptitudes of the problematic poor in order to hasten their integra- 
tion into the market system. They suffer inadequacies that retard their 
participation. The response is that they should be appropriately groomed 
for participation rather than continue a peripheral connection to market 
activities. 

A scholarship to attend a prestigious private school does more than 
provide specific marketable skills, it “educates” about values. A manage- 
ment program provides more than progressively broader responsibilities 
and higher salaries; it reorients its candidates to company policies and 
perspectives. A country club is obviously more than a place to shoot a 
round of golf or improve a backhand overhead smash. The concerns of 
fellow members become your concerns and their perspectives color 
yours. A world view is generated by these activities that encompasses 
more than the activity itself. 

The rationale for offering the scholarship to the welfare child is to 
enable her to improve her situation. Welfare dependency tends to 
diminish the life prospects of the recipient and the (preferably inclusive) 
reach of market activities; programs that reduce this dependency merit 
encouragement and support. The presumption is that a private school 
education will enable this scholarship student to avoid future welfare 
dependency. That seems a reasonable presumption, but it is supported 
as much by the values that she will adopt as by the skills that she will 
develop. If the scholarships come early in her life, she may accept the 
panoply of school endorsed norms even as she senses a growing separa- 
tion from the community in which she was born (and the norms that 
prevail there). If the scholarships come later, she will more readily 
recognize conflicts within herself, as she balances two competing ethos 
to put together an integrated and consistent personality. 
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The problems of the youthful (and more readily educable) poor are 
clearly different from the problems of the (already inappropriately 
socialized) adult poor. The former are enrolled in educational programs 
that do not currently provide satisfactory preparation for market partici- 
pation, but which could be restructured (and better financed) so that they 
do. Adults, on the other hand, though they are not beyond the influence 
of educational programs, present a more complicated challenge. They 
are considerably less pliable as educational fodder. In addition, interven- 
tions in their lives raise issues of violated personal dignity and ahomogeniz- 
ing government intrusiveness. However difficult it may be to establish and 
fund educational programs for the young, the nature of the educational 
process and the pliability of youth indicate fertile possibilities. 


A Space for Compromise 


It seems unlikely that a poor person will reliably distinguish among 
her values without appropriate fora in which to test those values. It is 
probably the case that her neighborhood and her experiences provide a 
distorted and distorting forum for that test. It is not the case that the 
neighborhood is irrelevant to testing, but it may bias her results by 
stressing certain applications over others. What she needs is a broader 
selection of test sites and contexts. For example, if she serves an 
internship in a well conceived and prospering business partnership, that 
experience will likely provide a radically different test for which values 
she should foster and which she should desert. The impact will be greater 
ifher internship draws her into the operations of the business, so that she 
can appreciate its rhythms and its needs. 

An isolated person lacks points of comparison to evaluate her 
perspectives and commitments. The poor are isolated among the success- 
ful, even when they are physically proximate to them. If that isolation is 
reduced, then points of comparison and the possibilities for insight and 
change are enhanced. At one level, the points of comparison are obvious 
and persistent: the successful have things that the poor do not. But the 
points of comparison that are at issue here do not concern the things that 
one has, but rather the way one thinks about oneself. The point is to focus 
upon this inadequacy among the poor: they do not adequately evaluate 
either their values or their prospects. A remedy for that inadequacy is 
exposure to other values in order that they can be compared and 
contrasted. These comparisons are most effectively drawn by individuals 
and so the plan is to draw individuals into situations where they are 
exposed to different ideas and approaches. 

These exposures will affect the range of possibilities that are judged 
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available and appropriate. This is both an empowering and a limiting 
claim. The poor person is exposed to a view of the world different than her 
previous view and her vision is thereby expanded. She is also exposed to 
a particular alternative view and her vision is thereby shaped and 
channeled. Even as we broaden the range of options available to her, we 
highlight a specific range of options from among a larger spectrum of 
options. Indeed, complete ranges of options are neglected by the recom- 
mendation of particular alternatives. But there is flexibility to accept 
and reject parts of this alternative view. She may be tempted to forsake 
her past compietely because the future appears much brighter when one 
approaches it with this alternative view. She may be tempted to reject 
the alternative view wholesale because it is entirely discordant with her 
past views and she is loathe to surrender that past. She may selectively 
accept and reject parts of this alternative view, perhaps not entirely 
satisfied with each instance of compromise or even with the overall 
balance, but determined to work out for herself how much she should 
surrender of her former self and how much she shall retain. As she 
gradually articulates this compromise, and as her compatriots work out 
their compromises, the prevailing view itself is affected by this phrasing 
of tentative compromises; per force of the actions of a sufficiently large 
number of neophyte adherents, the prevailing view adopts compromises 
of its own. 


Quality Education 


Primary and secondary education contribute significantly to prepa- 
ration for market participation. Reading and writing skills are founda- 
tional; they must be instilled promptly and steadily reinforced. Basic 
math and science are cultivated early to serve as building blocks for later 
achievements. To fall behind early, especially as a student in a school 
system that enrolls many other students who have similarly fallen 
behind, is to surrender a largely unrecoverable momentum." Education 
has traditionally been funded with local property tax revenues and 
directed by local school boards. These local prerogatives represent 
important powers; the use of local tax revenues and quality of public 
education inform the fundamental choices of where to live and how to 
provide for one’s children. This decentralized approach, in many set- 
tings, has made education keenly responsive to local community inter- 
ests. But it also makes the quality of education hostage to the budgetary 
limitations and preferences of that local community. A high incidence of 
retirees, whose children are already emancipated, correlates with a 
disinclination to provide generous support for education. A poor commu- 
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nity, on the other hand, has limited revenues.'! However it may prioritize 
public education, its limited funds present obvious obstacles to the 
achievement of educational excellence (or, as a transitional goal, educa- 
tional mediocrity).'” 

Various programs attempt to remedy the educational funding imbal- 
ances caused by property tax base disparities. These programs usually 
earmark state funds to subsidize local education. Although the promise 
is that property tax base disparities will be leveled with these subsidies, 
the disparities are frequently exacerbated.'* Wealthier communities, 
through their legislative delegates, devise distribution criteria that 
divert large parts of state funds to their schools. Poorer communities 
benefit, i.e., their per pupil expenditures rise to a “foundational” level, 
but wealthier communities insist upon subsidies for their schools as a 
condition of their support for “foundational” funding. Instead of disburs- 
ing state subsidies to maximize per pupil expenditures in poorer dis- 
tricts, the available moneys are divided among several subprograms. 
One subprogram keys upon per pupil expenditures, but others support 
magnet curricula or supplementary projects, like advanced placement 
curricula or supplementary computer equipment, for already well funded 
school districts. 

It is hardly surprising that state education subsidies are partially 
diverted to wealthier communities. The delegates who draft the legisla- 
tion creating the subsidies perceive that their primary responsibility is 
to their constituents. State subsidies for local education are disbursed 
according to the strength of the various individuals and blocs engaged in 
the legislative process. To persuade wealthy districts to support a 
“foundational” funding plan, legislatures provide incentives, usually 
directing a significant part of state aid to all school districts, regardless 
of their poverty or wealth. The failure to engage with the economic 
paradigm not only explains the present imbalance of resources, it also 
explains the failure to craft legislation and engineer its enactment to 
correct that imbalance." 

The disbursements of state funds in wealthy school districts un- 
doubtedly provide benefits to their students. Objections focus upon the 
failure to raise standards in poorer districts when the quality of educa- 
tion there is noticeably inferior and aggravating factors (off campus) 
make even equal per pupil expenditures an inadequate compensation. 
The failure to establish funding parity for public education is the first 
stage of the quality of education imbalance. Even if funding were exactly 
equal across school districts, the same education would not be made 
available to all enrolled students. The focus upon funding distracts from 
the underlying crisis: the permanent disabilities effected by inadequate 
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education. The success of a cchild’s education is not judged by whether she 
is financially supported at a “foundational” level or at a level comparable 
to the wealthiest child, but rather by her actual acquisition of skills and 
attitudes. Inadequate socialization before enrollment, English language 
deficiencies and frequent relocations and school transfers are a few of the 
complicating factors that interfere with effective instruction. Many of 
these children lack suitable role models and are largely unmonitored by 
concerned authority figures. The need for active engagement with them 
is obvious and the failure to engage leads directly to anti-social behavior. 

The label anti-social describes their conduct from an external per- 
spective. From their perspective, there is only a vague sense of what the 
prevailing social norms are. As these children grow into adolescence and 
adulthood, they are frequently asocial; they have not been shaped by 
appropriate influences to recognize the social norms that govern the 
society of which they are a part, regardless of their patently inadequate 
integration. There has been a pronounced failure to provide them with 
reasonable choices. Left to their own devices, they express themselves 
inappropriately, often illegally, in acts and omissions that are inimical to 
their neighbors and to themselves. These unprotected and unguided 
children provide a counter-example to the comprehensiveness of a negative 
conception of rights and freedom.'® A cumulative neglect diminishes their 
ability to identify courses of action that can benefit them. 

The concern is less that specific inputs be devoted to the education 
process than that specific outputs be achieved with that process. The 
input orientation reinforces the bureaucratization of the process. School 
boards, legislators, and educator groups lengthily negotiate the terms 
and conditions of inputs, while the outputs of that process, the achieve- 
ments of individual students, are relegated to a secondary status. Those 
achievements are cited to justify the various negotiating strategies, but 
the strategies often evolve into institutional bickering that better protect 
the negotiators’ interests than they advance student achievements. 
Payroll and pension matters, cafeteria imbroglios, school board/teacher 
union wrestling (over matters of substance and symbol), equipment and 
supplies (mis)management, and the monitoring (by centralized admin- 
istrations) of classroom performance with elaborate reporting (i.e., 
paperwork) burdens, etc., can deflect energies from the educational 
needs of students. 

Given the complications of substandard material conditions and 
inappropriate behavioral reinforcement, many poor children require 
attention surpassing that provided to wealthy children. To assure equal 
access to skills and knowledge, poor school districts should receive more 
per pupil funding than wealthy districts. The guarantee of an education 
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that assures effective participation in market activities is a more appro- 
priate focus for educational reform than increases in per pupil expendi- 
tures. The latter approach mistakes money for achievement; the former 
keys upon achievement as an indicator of educational quality and 
regards money (and its resourceful application) as simply the means to 
that achievement. 

The specific educational practices that best promote the achieve- 
ment of skills and knowledge exceeds the parameters of this paper. If 
sufficient resources were devoted to realizing these achievements, more 
practices would be tested and a variety of successful practices could be 
implemented by individual school districts. Mentoring, internship pro- 
grams, and vocational training merit attention. Clearly, classes with 
fewer students, and therefore a lower teacher/student ratio, are condu- 
cive to improvements. Given that problematic children arrive at a 
school’s doorsteps with a variety of complex disadvantages, many of 
which divert a teacher’s attention from instruction to discipline, appro- 
priate resources are required to remedy those disadvantages. Individual 
attention to each student’s unique situation may prove prohibitively 
expensive, but it serves as a guiding ideal. The point of education is to 
provide the necessary modicum of skills and attitudes to each student to 
enable participation in the political and economic life of the community. 
The first hurdle to cross is establishing the priority of quality education, 
i.e., the provision of those skills and knowledge that enable participation. 
If the priority is acknowledged, adequate funding will follow as a 
(necessary) instrument. 

The use of local property tax revenue to fund education exacerbates 
the situation of the problematic poor. Those who are poor tend to live 
where housing is cheap and property tax revenues are already inad- 
equate to the demands upon them. Money is needed to raise the quality 
of education available to the poor and, in order to provide the remedial 
attention that is required, spending per student should not merely 
approximate, but exceed the levels devoted to the children of the already 
prosperous. Appropriating money is a necessary prerequisite but the 
larger concern is its productive use. Providing skills and attitudes is the 
point and funding is a concern only in so much as it enables the 
development of those skills and attitudes. Education should provide a 
legitimate opportunity to participate in the economic and political life of 
the nation and its constituent communities. Ignoring deficiencies in the 
schools that prepare the children of the poor signficantly diminishes 
their prospects for escaping poverty. 
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Notes 


1. This “relative deprivation hypothesis” has been criticized as “the view that 
need is essentially a psychological rather than a physical matter and that 
the important point is to have a particular relationship of your income with 
that of other people.” Gordon Tullock, The Economics of Income Redistribu- 
tion, Kluwer-Nijhoff (1983). He cites the relative deprivation hypothesis as 
the rationalization for limiting eligibility for aid programs to one’s fellow 
nationals rather than encompassing all members of the species. “We 
usually pretend that they |i.e.,non-nationals] need less than we do.” It is not 
clear that relative deprivation insists upon the irrelevance of basic physical 
requirements, nor is it clear that it is primarily a rationalization for 
providing different levels of assistance to different classes of people. 

2. This determination is criticized by some for understating poverty because the 
various thresholds “no longer reflect even minimal levels of consumption...The 
original consumption data were collected in 1955, when it was assumed that 
poor families spent one-third of third income on food (thus assuming that 
families could purchase all other necessities for twice what they spent on 
food). The poverty lines were then constructed by multiplying the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s minimum food budgets by different sized families by 
three. However, patterns of consumption have changed since 1955. For 
example, the proportion of income spent on food has shifted over time, with 
the average family spending a smaller proportion of the family budget on 
this necessity (and, in turn, a larger proportion on other necessities). 
Therefore, if the poverty lines were recalculated today, they would be higher 
(as would poverty rates), since the food budget would be multiplied by a 
larger number than three.” Lawrence Mishel & Jared Bernstein, The State 
of Working America: 1992-93, Economic Policy Institute (1993), p. 277. A 
second criticism of these thresholds points out that an “important indicator 
of poverty is relative economic well-being... The poverty lines are fixed levels 
of income that represent a particular standard of living (level of consump- 
tion) at a point in time. However, as average income grows over time and 
standards of living rise, the economic ‘distance’ between the officially poor 
and the rest of society expands. While the earliest poverty lines were close 
to 50 percent of the median family income for a given family size, they have 
fallen to about 35 percent.” Supra, p. 279. 

3. Ibid., p. 283. 

. Ibid. 

. Cheryl Russell & Margaret Ambry, The Official Guide to American Incomes, 
New Strategist (1993), p. 291. 

. Ibid., p. 285. 

. Ibid., p. 289. 

. Ibid., p. 295. 

. “(The capital of a nation is not merely embodied in its machines and bricks. 
Human skills, achieved by education and on-the-job training, also consti- 
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tute the productive capital of a country.” Paul A. Samuelson, Economics, 
McGraw Hill (1980), p. 751. See generally the works of Gary Becker & 
Theodore W. Schultz on human capital. 

. This early handicap is especially burdensome in a culture that celebrates 
education achievement and demonstrated educability. “(T]he threshold of 
an ability to participate in democratic politics is likely to demand more and 
better education for all citizens as the average level and quality of education 
in our society increases.” Amy Gutmann, Democratic Education, Princeton 
University Press (1987), p. 139. This perennially rising threshold of compe- 
tence is more pronounced for market participation, where manual strength 
and dexterity do not command either high wages or uninterrupted employ- 
ment. Those with skills, especially those who continually embellish and 
refine those skills, are effective market participants. Robert Reich, The 
Work of Nations: Preparing Ourselves for the 21st Century, A.A. Knopf 
(1991). 

. Per Amy Gutmann, it “does not require an extended philosophical analysis 
to say something significant about how schooling should not be distributed: 
not by the market—children of poor and uninterested parents will not 
receive it.” She insists that, as a condition precedent for a viable democratic 
society, “no educable child may be excluded from an education adequate to 
participating in the processes that structure choice among good lives.” 
Supra, p. 127. 

2. Jonathan Kozol has written, extensively and persuasively, about the dispari- 
ties and the paradoxes that mark the quality of public education in the 
United States. See Savage Inequalities, Crown (1991) and Dying At An 
Early Age, Bantam Books (1968). 

3. So called “foundation programs” try to “reconcile the right of local districts 
to support and govern their own schools with the obligation of the state to 
lessen the extremes of educational provision between districts.” The state 
provides “sufficient funds to lift the poorer districts to a level (“the founda- 
tion”) roughly equal to that of the richer district. If this formula were strictly 
followed, something close to revenue equality would be achieved. It would 
still not satisfy the greater needs of certain districts, which for instance may 
have greater numbers of retarded, handicapped, or Spanish-speaking 
children. It would succeed in treating districts, but not children, equally.” 
However, “[ilnstead of setting the foundation at the level of the richest 
district, the states more frequently adopt what has been called “a low 
foundation.” The low foundation is a level of subsistence that will raise a 
district to a point at which its schools are able to provide a “minimum” or 
“basic” education, but not an education on the level found in the rich 
districts. The notion of a “minimum” (rather than a “full”) foundation 
represents a very special definition of the idea of equality.” Kozol, Savage 
Inequalities, supra, pp. 207-09. 

14. The poor do not effectively mobilize themselves as a political force. Gordon 
Tullock provides a somewhat harsh explanation: “People in general are poor 
because they are not too intelligent, lack motivation, etc. This not only 
makes them inept in a private market place, it also makes them inept in the 
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political market place.” See “Entry Barriers in Politics” in his Wealth, 
Poverty, and Politics, Basil Blackwell (1988), p. 150. A less strident account 
simply notes political ineptness as a symptom of economic disenfranchise- 
ment. It remains the case, after 30 odd years, that “the poor are politically 
invisible. It is one of the cruelest ironies of social life in advanced countries 
that the dispossessed at the bottom of society are unable to speak for 
themselves.... They] do not, by far and large, belong to unions, to fraternal 
organizations, or to political parties. They are without lobbies of their own; 
they put forward no legislative program. As a group, they are atomized. 
They have no face; they have no voice.” Michael Harrington, The Other 
America, Macmillan (1963). 

. “Rights are commonly classified as negative or positive according to whether 
the right requires the addresses merely to refrain from doing something or 
requires them to take some positive action they might not otherwise take.” 
James W. Nickel, Making Sense of Human Rights, University of California 
Press (1987), p. 14. See also, Isaiah Berlin, Four Essays on Liberty, Oxford 
University Press (1969) and Alan Ryan, ed., The Ideal of Freedom, Oxford 
University Press (1979). Joel Feinberg has argued that a distinction 
between negative and positive freedom is “plausible...only if the idea of a 
constraint is artificially limited. In fact, however, two important distinc- 
tions between kinds of constraints, each cutting across the other, can be 
made, and once these distinctions are recognized, the apparent ground for 
the ‘two concepts’ analysis vanishes.” Feinberg then develops four catego- 
ries for freedom. There are “internal positive constraints such as headaches, 
obsessive thoughts, and compulsive desires; internal negative constraints 
such as ignorance, weakness, and deficiencies in talent or skill; external 
positive constraints such as barred windows, locked doors, and pointed 
bayonets; and external negative constraints such as lack of money, lack of 
transportation, and lack of weapons.... Once we acknowledge, however that 
there can be internal and external constraints, there is no further need to 
speak of two distinct kinds of freedom, one of which has nothing to do with 
constraint. A constraint is something—anything—that prevents one from 
doing something.” Rights, Justice, and the Bounds of Liberty, Princeton 
University Press (1980), pp. 5-6. 
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During the last quarter of the 19th century, American business 
underwent remarkable change, a change that affected the scale and 
scope not only of production but also of social inequality. The creation of 
giant corporations produced great wealth for a limited few while increas- 
ing the disparity between the rich and poor. In addition, the period was 
shaped by ethnic and racial tension that eventually resulted in legisla- 
tion that restricted immigration and imposed Jim Crow segregation 
throughout much ofthe nation. Undercurrents of class, racial, and ethnic 
turmoil raged beneath the surface of “progressive reforms” that have 
come to characterize the closing decade of the 19th and opening years of 
the 20th century. 

During the last quarter of our own century, these issues are once 
again at the forefront of the American agenda. Economic policies imple- 
mented during the Reagan and Bush administrations enabled the rich to 
become richer while the poor sank deeper into poverty. As a result of 
downsizing, many white collar workers continue to face unstable and 
uncertain employment. The flight of heavy industrial manufacturing to 
countries with significantly cheaper labor has greatly affected the 
American blue collar worker. The result has been fewer high paying blue 
collar jobs and declining possibilities for advancement from manual to 
non-manual work. Spice such class discomfort with a new rise in 
immigration and with unresolved racial animosity and the American 
social stew of the late 20th century smells remarkably similar to that of 
the late 19th century. 
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One issue, in particular, remains unresolved, that of assimilation 
versus pluralism: Can Americans learn to respect diversity and promote 
unity at the same time? Two scholars, whose lives spanned the Civil War 
to the Civil Rights Movement, spent their careers wrestling with this 
issue: one was W.E.B. DuBois (1868-1963); the other was John Dewey 
(1859-1954). A comparison of their conceptions of democracy is of 
interest because it provides a clearer understanding of their particular 
social agenda and because it offers perspectives on this issue for our own 
times. 


Democracy, Pluralism, and Assimilation 


Dewey rejected both the premise that the state existed for the sake 
of the individual and the notion that the individual existed for the sake 
of the state. Dewey certainly observed people engaged in selfish action 
but concluded that human self interest was not a given: 


Individuals are certainly interested, at times, in having their own way, 
and their own way may go contrary to the ways of others. But they are 
also interested, and chiefly interested upon the whole, in entering into 
the activities of others and taking part in conjoint and cooperative 
doings.! 


Dewey viewed the relationship between individual and state as organic: 
society requires the service and subordination of individuals and at the 
same time exists to serve them.” The individual cannot be understood 
apart from one’s social relationships. To be human is to be social. For 
Dewey, this meant that the individual could not advance toward realiz- 
ing her fullest potential without increasing her social interaction. It also 
meant that the society could not advance without free and full participa- 
tion by all. 

Any attempt to understand Dewey’s thought from strict parameters 
of cultural pluralism or assimilation is too constraining. Dewey was both 
a pluralist and an assimilationist. In 1915, Horace Kallen challenged the 
metaphor of America as the melting pot. In his essay, “Democracy versus 
the Melting Pot,” Kallen likened American civilization to an orchestra, 
each ethnic group symbolizing an instrument and providing a unique 
note in social harmony. Ina letter to Kallen, Dewey praised the orchestra 
metaphor but cautioned that the instruments must be in tune and in step 
with each other: 


I quite agree with your orchestra idea, but upon the condition we really 
get a symphony and not a lot of different instruments playing simulta- 
neously. I never did care for the melting pot metaphor but genuine 
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assimilation to one another—not Anglosaxondom—seems to be essen- 
tial to be an American. That each cultural section should maintain its 
distinctive literary and artistic traditions seems to me most desirable, 
but in order that it might have more to contribute to others. I am not 
sure that you mean more than this, but there seems to be animplication 
of segregation geographical and otherwise. That we should recognize 
the segregation that undoubtedly exists is requisite, but in order that 
it may not be fastened upon us.* 


Dewey did not wish to see ethnicity diluted in the pot of American 
stew. He wanted to nurture diversity. On the other hand, he did not 
advocate the cultivation of ethnicity at the expense of unity. For Dewey, 
it made no sense to nurture individual differences if groups were not 
interacting and communicating. He did not desire a homogenous society, 
nor did he desire one that was irreparably fractured. He wanted a 
heterogeneous society unified through shared values, activity, and 
dialogue. 

For Dewey, the ideal democratic society was one in which individual 
interest and abilities were nurtured through mutual interaction of 
groups and individuals. In order to insure the realization of individual 
gifts and abilities, Dewey reasoned that society had to provide ample 
opportunity and resources for all: 


In order to have a large number of values in common, all the members 
of the group must have an equable opportunity to receive and to take 
from others. There must be a large variety of shared undertakings and 
experiences. 


In Dewey’s democratic society, there were to be no second-class citizens. 
Everyone was to participate freely and fully to the best of his or her 
ability. For Dewey, democracy entailed 


a society in which there would be opportunities for individual develop- 
ment, opportunities for free communication of feeling, knowing, and 
thinking. The foundation of such a society would be free participation 
by each member of the society in setting its goals and purposes, full and 
willing contribution by each person toward the fulfillment of these 
goals.® 


The chief obstacle to such a society were systems of caste and class, 
systems which subjugated one group to another. Relationships which 
isolated or alienated were antithetical to Dewey’s democracy. He thus 
condemned relationships between parents and children, husbands and 
wives, employers and employees, teachers and pupils, and states and 
citizens which were in any way exploitative.°® 

In some respects, DuBois’ thought was similar to Dewey’s. In The 
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Souls of the Black Folk (1903), for instance, DuBois articulated the 
dilemma of the African-American: 


The history of the American Negro is the history of this strife—this 
longing to attain self-conscious manhood, to merge his double self into 
a better and truer self. In this merging he wishes neither of the older 
selves to be lost. He would not Africanize America, for America has too 
much to teach the world and Africa. He would not bleach his Negro soul 
in a flood of white Americanism, for he knows that Negro blood has a 
message for the world. He simply wishes to make it possible for a man 
to be both a Negro and an American, without being cursed and spit upon 
by his fellows, without having the doors of Opportunity closed roughly 
in his face.’ 


DuBois did not advocate ethnicity at the expense of unity. 


The Negro who comes through the Negro college and studies Negro 
history under black professors; the child who comes through the Negro 
school with Negro teachers, is going to grow up as a Negro and not as 
an American. He is going to hate and despise the civilization that 
enslaved him, and now insults him. He is going to believe that the world 
of white folk is armed against the world of black folk, and that one of 
these days they are going to fight it out to the bitter end. He is going to 
demand more and more the power to equip himself for this fight. 
Segregation breeds segregation. If Negroes must have separate schools, 
they should have separate school officials, a separate school budget, 
and a separate system of text books. They should push on to more 
separation and more self-government in every line of life. They will 
more and more resent the intervention of white folk in their life and 
suspect their every motive. THE LOGICAL END OF RACIAL SEGRE- 
GATION IS CASTE, HATE, AND WAR.* 


Like Dewey, DuBois proposed that individual growth occurred in 
conjunction with the growth of others. Both men believed that diversity, 
left unchecked, threatened the stability of society. According to DuBois, 
the Negro race was not to advance in opposition to or at the expense of 
other races. Negro advancement was to occur in conjunction with the 
progress of others. DuBois wrote: 


Work, culture, liberty,—all these we need, not singly but together, not 
successively but together, each growing and aiding each, and all striving 
toward that vaster ideal that swims before the Negro people, the ideal of 
human brotherhood, gained through the unifying ideal of Race; the ideal 
of fostering and developing the traits and talents of the Negro, not 
in opposition to or contempt for other races, but rather in large 
conformity to the greater ideals of the American Republic, in 
order that some day on American soil two world-races may give 
each to each those characteristics both so sadly lack.’ 
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In his book Send These To Me, John Higham suggested that DuBois 
viewed the world strictly through the lens of color.'® This, however, is an 
insufficient interpretation. Like Dewey, DuBois wanted nothing less 
than equal rights for all members of society.'' He wanted everyone to 
receive the opportunity and the resources necessary to pursue life, 
liberty, and happiness.’* Dewey and DuBois both advocated women’s 
suffrage and initially supported the League of Nations. They supported 
the idea of an international organization that recognized and respected 
the national sovereignty of all nations. They both eventually criticized 
the League, however, arguing that its operation promoted the interests 
of particular nations.’ Like Dewey, DuBois was not simply concerned 
with furthering ethnicity; he was concerned with uplifting society as a 
whole. 


Education—The Means of Democratization 


In The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois made the following observation: 


Now if one notices carefully one will see that between these two worlds, 
despite much physical contact and daily intermingling, there is almost 
no community of intellectual life or point of transference where the 
thoughts and feelings of one race can come into direct contact and 
sympathy with thoughts and feelings of the other." 


The purpose of this book was to educate the white population, to provide 
an informational bridge across the chasm of color.!° DuBois hoped that 
accurate information would unlock the grip of prejudice. He hoped 
education would overcome the color-line. 

In concert with the faith of the Enlightenment, DuBois considered 
ignorance the root of countless social problems. In addition to racism, he 
argued that ignorance contributed to poverty, crime, violence, lower 
mortality, and the spread of disease.'* The ultimate evil was stupidity 
and the lack of accurate information.'’ DuBois understood education 
primarily as the transmission of information. His hope lay in the efficacy 
of knowledge, in the transformative power of truth.’® 

Like DuBois, Dewey also noted that close proximity and physical 
interaction did not lead directly to the development of democratic 
community. Dewey noted: 


Travel, economic and commercial tendencies have at present gone far 
to break down external barriers; to bring peoples and classes into closer 
and more perceptible connection with one another. It remains for the 
most part to secure the intellectual and emotional significance of this 
physical annihilation of space.’ 
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Considered broadly, education was the missing link. Dewey stated flatly, 
“I believe that education is the fundamental method of social progress 
and reform.”” 

Unlike DuBois, however, Dewey did not view education in terms of 
transmission of knowledge. In fact, Dewey sharply criticized such a 
notion: “teaching by pouring in” was inefficient, wrongheaded, and 
undemocratic.”! The problem with education as transmission was that it 
ignored the role of the student; the student passively participated in the 
learning process. Dewey warned, “When words do not enter as factors 
into a shared situation, either overtly or imaginatively, they operate as 
pure physical stimuli, not as having a meaning or intellectual value.”” 
Dewey differed from DuBois by observing that the efficacy of transmitted 
information depended as much if not more upon the participation and 
disposition of the hearer than upon the accuracy of the data. If the 
student elected not to listen or engage, learning would not occur. 

In a way, Dewey and DuBois both upheld a Platonic notion of 
education. DuBois, for instance, articulated such a notion in the follow- 
ing statement: 


They forgot, too, just as their successors are forgetting the rule of 
inequality:—that of the million black youth, some were fitted to know 
and some to dig; that some had the talent and capacity of university 
men, and some the talent and capacity of blacksmiths; and that true 
training meant neither that all should be college men nor all artisans, 
but that the one should be made a missionary of culture to an untaught 
people, and the other a free workman among serfs. And to seek to make 
the blacksmith a scholar is almost as silly as the more modern scheme 
of making the scholar a blacksmith; almost, but not quite.” 


Dewey agreed that the individual and the society were best served when 
an individual was engaged in activity consistent with his abilities and 
interests. He also agreed that the goal of education was to identify these 
abilities and to train individuals accordingly. Unlike Plato and DuBois, 
however, Dewey objected to the rigid classification of aptitude and 
individuals: 


But progress in knowledge has made us aware of the superficiality of 
Plato’s lumping of individuals and their original powers into a few 
sharply marked-off classes; it has taught us that original capacities are 
indefinitely numerous and variable. It is but the other side of this fact 
to say that in the degree in which society has become democratic, social 
organization means utilization of the specific and variable qualities of 
individuals, not stratification by classes. Although his educational 
philosophy was revolutionary, it was none the less in bondage to static 
ideals. He thought that change or alteration was evidence of lawless 
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flux; that true reality was unchangeable. Hence, while he would 
radically change the existing state of society, his aim was to construct 
a state in which change would subsequently have no place.” 


DuBois believed that the dissemination of universal truth to a select 
few would produce and preserve democracy. For Dewey, however, 
absolute truth played no role in educational and societal reform. Dewey 
considered universals, or external aims and values that originated 
outside the social circle, not only fallacious and ineffective but also 
oppressive.” 

DuBois fought for a democratic society, but the means of attaining 
such a society were anything but democratic. He placed his faith in 
an educated elite; he entrusted progress to a select few. In his essay, “The 
Talented Tenth,” he asks: 


Was there ever a nation on God’s fair earth civilized from the bottom up? 
Never; it is, ever was, and ever will be from the top downward that 
culture filters.” 


Such thought is quite consistent with the thought of the day, a period in 
history characterized as “the culture of professionalism” and “the age of 
the expert.””’ 

Dewey, on the other hand, exhibited greater faith in the common 
person and in society as a whole. Through maximum participation, 
Dewey trusted that individuals could create social organizations which 
were mutually beneficial to all. His participation in the controversy 
surrounding the Smith-Hughes Act is illuminating. Following the pas- 
sage of this act, labor and business quarreled over the direction that 
vocational education would go. Business interests desired a dual pro- 
gram of industrial and academic education; labor interests, however, 
vehemently opposed such separation. Dewey sided with labor, arguing 
that a dual track program would promote class distinctions.** Dewey 
stated, “Democracy demands more thorough going education than the 
education of officials, administrators, and directors of industry.””” 

According to Dewey, education should be more than occupational 
training or elite culture. It should be the participation in common 
activity, in shared experience which provides the basis or context for 
reflection—which then feeds back into action.*® The foundation for 
Dewey’s democratic education was not the transmission of the truth but 
the free and full interaction of individuals engaged in active projects. 
Dewey did not hope that education would produce democracy; he thought 
that education should be democracy. For him, democracy was more than 
a system of government; it was a way of life. Democracy was the manner 
of living whereby individuals referred their actions to those around 
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them. Democratic life entailed continual assessment of the needs of 
others and continual readjustment thereto. When education consisted of 
common activities, shared experiences, public problem solving and open 
dialogue, it was democracy. 


Conclusion 


Nearly a century has passed since DuBois and Dewey wrestled with 
the American dilemma of pluralism and assimilation. And yet, the 
dilemma remains unresolved. Today, the combat between moral and 
intellectual absolutists, such as the religious right, and cultural relativ- 
ists, such as multiculturalists, has had a polarizing affect upon our 
society. Unity and diversity are being discussed today in a manner that 
suggests that only one can win: we either sacrifice diversity for the sake 
of unity or we sacrifice unity for the sake of diversity. Instead of 
considering them mutually exclusive, both DuBois and Dewey argued 
that diversity and unity could and should be mutually supportive. There 
should be no winners and losers; everyone should win. The rejection of 
the opposition of pluralism and assimilation is one of their most impor- 
tant legacies. It is a concept we need to take to heart. 

In a nation of hyphenated Americans, the challenge is to make the 
hyphen a bridge instead of a dividing barrier. Both Dewey and DuBois 
considered education to be the crucial link in creating unity out of 
diversity. Our job is to insure that education functions as just such a link. 

DuBois thought education promoted democratic relationships by 
transmitting the truth and by training an elite cadre of leaders. Dewey, 
on the other hand, did not think that education should solely promote 
democracy; he wanted education to be democracy. For Dewey, education 
was not the transmission of knowledge to passive receptors. Education 
was joint activity. Eventually DuBois recognized the limitations of 
information. His scientific investigations, his sociological reports, solved 
few problems. He became disillusioned, and questioned whether racism 
would ever be eradicated from human existence.*! He concluded that the 
problem was not ignorance but the determined efforts of one group to 
oppress the other. DuBois eventually left the academy and became a 
political propagandist and social activist.** He shifted his focus away 
from the production or discovery of knowledge and sought to directly 
influence individual disposition. 

Shortly after he changed occupations, DuBois began moving away 
from his stance on integration. Instead of promoting mutual support 
among races, DuBois began to call exclusively for black solidarity; for 
black self-sufficiency. Oddly enough, he began to advocate a notion of 
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parallel development in separate spheres, that is, a notion of separate 
but equal. As long as segregation was not discriminatory, it became not 
only acceptable to DuBois but preferable. Although frustration and 
despair prompted DuBois to eventually recognize the significance of a 
key element in Dewey’s educational philosophy, namely, individual 
disposition, it did not lead him to closer alignment with Dewey. Instead, 
it nudged DuBois further away from democracy and his contemporary 
scholar. American democracy lost a brilliant ally. DuBois died in Ghana 
in 1963; he died in self-imposed exile. The concluding chapters of his life 
thus illustrate how enduring systems of caste and class isolate and 
alienate—how they make cultural losers not only of the outcast but of us all. 
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